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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

A Public Inquiry was held in February, 195.8, into a proposal by the 
Central Electricity Generating Board to construct a nuclear generating 
station at Trawsfynydd, Merionethshire, The Minister of Power sub- 
sequently decided to secure further information about the steps taken by 
the Board to consider alternative sites in the North Wales area and he 
accordingly invited the Board to submit a memorandum on this subject 
for his consideration. Copies of the memorandum were sent to the other 
parties represented at the Inquiry for their comments. The correspondence 
between the Ministry of Power and the Board is reproduced after the report 
of the Inquiry together with the letters from the parties who made comments 
critical of the memorandum. The other parties to the Inquiry remained 
in favour of the proposal. 
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17th April, 1958, 



The Right Hon. Lord Mills, Minister of Power, 

My Lord, 

Proposed Nuclear Power Station, Trawsfynydd, Merionethshire 

We have the honour to report that, in accordance with our minutes of 
appointment dated the 10th January, 1958, we held a Public Inquiry in 
the Village Hall, Trawsfynydd, Merionethshire, in pursuance of Section 66 
of the Electricity Act, 1947, for the purpose of hearing the objections against 
a proposal by the Central Electricity Generating Board as successors to the 
Central Electricity Authority, to construct a nuclear generating station 
at Trawsfynydd, a 275kV transmission line from Trawsfynydd to Blaenau 
Ffestiniog in Merionethshire and a 275kV transmission line from Trawsfynydd 
to Connah’s Quay in Flintshire. 

The Inquiry commenced at 10.30 a.m. on Wednesday, 12th February, 
and continued until the evening of Friday, 14th February, 1958. 

The Central Electricity Authority have made applications for — 

(1) Your consent under Section 2 of the Electric Lighting Act, 1909, 

as amended by Section 57 of and Part I of the Fourth Schedule 
to the Electricity Act, 1947, to the construction of a 400/500 MW 
nuclear power station of the gas-cooled graphite-moderated type on 
land at Trawsfynydd in the Rural District of Deudraeth in the 
County of Merioneth. 

(2) Your consent under Section 10 (ti) of the Schedule to the Electric 

Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, as incorporated with the Electricity 
Act, 1947, to the placing of certain 275kV electric lines above 
ground from Connah’s Quay in the County of Flint, passing through 
the County of Denbigh and on to Trawsfynydd, and thence to 
Blaenau Ffestiniog in the County of Merioneth, and 

(3) Your direction under Section 35 (1) of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, that permission for the developments applied 
for under (1) and (2) above shall be deemed to be granted under 
Part III of that Act. 

Form of Report 

We regret that we have been unable to reach mutually agreed conclu- 
sions. In this Report, therefore, we place first the matter (description of 
site and report of proceedings) upon which we are fully agreed and then 
proceed with the personal comments and conclusions of each Inspector. 

DESCRIPTION OF SITE AND SURROUNDINGS 

The site adjoins the northern shore of Trawsfynydd Lake which lies at 
about 650 feet above sea level, 10 miles north of Dolgelly, 5 miles south of 
Blaenau Ffestiniog and 8 miles inland from Cardigan Bay. 

The lake is artificial and was formed 25-30 years ago by the flooding of 
a wide, flat upland valley for the purpose of supplying a small hydro electric 
station at Maentwrog. The valley is that of Afon Prysor, a stream flowing 
westwards from the Migneint Hills, which turns north round the bluff on 
which Trawsfynydd Village stands. The stream used to meander for about 
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three miles across the flat valley which is now the lake and then drop 
sharply down through broken country to the Vale of Ffestiniog. The lake 
was formed by building three small dams at the northern end of the valley 
just where the land starts falling to the Vale of Ffestiniog. The southern 
end of the lake thus formed reaches almost to the watershed of Afon Prysor 
beyond which the land slopes away in a southerly direction with Afon 
Eden cutting an ever deeper gorge till it joins Afon Mawddach near 
Dolgelly. There is another shallow dam at the south end of the lake evidently 
to prevent any possibility of water flowing over the watershed. Afon Eden 
also flows for the first three or four miles through a wide upland valley 
with a somewhat marshy peat-bog floor, and at first glance it seems that 
this valley is all one with the valley in which the lake has been formed, 
but in fact there is, as stated, the scarcely discernible watershed at the south 
end of the lake. 

Road A.487 (the main connection from Cardigan and Aberystwyth in 
the south to Beddgelert and Caernarvon in the north) passes close to the 
eastern shore of the lake. From Dolgelly this road climbs for about 10 miles 
up the Eden valley, for the greater part of the way through afforested 
gorges, but about 4 miles from Trawsfynydd it emerges into the broad 
upland valley previously referred to. The view to the east is restricted by 
closely rising ground, but to the west across the rather bleak valley floor 
is seen the sharply serrated outline of the Rhinog Hills. For a couple of 
miles or so the land on either side of the road is dull and featureless and 
has evidently been used for many years for artillery training and firing. 
There is a large hutted camp just off the road to the north and a group 
of shops and cafes has grown up on the main road. The lake comes into view 
from a point on A.487 about 3 miles south of Trawsfynydd village and 
beyond it is seen the whole southern aspect of the Moelwyn Hills beyond 
the Vale of Ffestiniog. The road then reaches the lake, winds through the 
village of Trawsfynydd, skirts the eastern side of the lake, and descends 
fairly steeply to Maentwrog in the Vale of Ffestiniog. Closely parallel to 
the road on its eastern side for most of the traverse of the lake is the railway 
from Bala to Ffestiniog and Bettwys-y-coed. The line enters the area down 
Cwm Prysor, but it is not much in evidence to anyone travelling on the 
road. 

The lake has a generally natural appearance except that in places there 
are still dead trees projecting from the water. The dams are inconspicuous. 
The shore line is varied and irregular, there being a number of peninsulas and 
islands on the eastern side. A minor road skirts the southern and western 
shores giving access to small farms, and a similar road skirts the northern 
shore as far as the furthest dam and outfall in the north-west corner of 
the lake. The shores are generally open, but there is one wooded part on 
the western side and another on the eastern side near Trawsfynydd Lake 
Plait. The lake is apparently stocked with fish and there is said to be a 
local fishing club. Trawsfynydd village stands on a slight bluff near the 
south end of the lake on the eastern side. A.487 forms the main street and 
small houses and some shops are packed closely along its length for about 
J mile. The street generally is very narrow and winding, without foot- 
paths, and with the buildings set close to the edge of the carriageway. 

The site proposed for the nuclear power station covers some 180 acres 
along the northern shore of the lake. It is a roughly rectangular area 1,500 
yards by 600 yards, bounded by the lake to the south, A.487 to the east,, 
and a small hill known as Craig Gyfynys to the west. For the most part 
it is an area of broken rocky ground with heather and bracken but there. 
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are two small farms each with a few pasture fields. The site lies over the 
lip of the valley in which the reservoir was formed and it falls generally 
in broken fashion to the north, much of it being below the level of the floor 
of the lake. The frontage to the lake includes two of the dams built to 
retain the lake. North of these dams the original stream valleys run out 
forming depressions in the site. There is no definite physical boundary 
to the northern edge of the site. To the west of the site (whose average 
level is said to be 640 feet O.D.) lies, as stated, the hill known as Craig 
Gyfynys (900 feet O.D.), and to the east beyond the road and the railway 
the land rises to another small hill (860 feet O.D.). The site forms as it 
were a low saddle between these hills. Near the hill to the east are the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre and fort. 



THE INQUIRY— SUMMARY OF REPRESENTATIONS 

The Case for the Central Electricity Generating Board 

The 'Board’s representatives said that it was the statutory duty of .the 
Central Electricity Generating Board to develop and maintain an efficient, 
co-ordinated and economical supply of electricity in all parts of England 
and Wales. The Board wished to install a generating station in North Wales 
because it was a suitable area in relation to the integrated grid system which 
operated in this country for the purpose of providing the supply. 

The demand for electricity had been increasing at such a rate that it 
was doubling itself every ten years. The present demand was 2£ times the 
demand at the end of the last war. Since that time, the Central Electricity 
Authority had built 50' new stations and extended 60 others, providing an 
additional generating capacity of 13 million kW and a total generating capacity 
of 19 million kW. At the present accelerated rate of increase, the total 
capacity required by the end of 1965 would be 35 million kiW. To meet 
that demand a further 16 million kW would have to be provided by that 
time. The bulk of generation .had been provided by coal-fired stations in 
the past, with a small amount from hydro-electric stations. Nuclear power 
had now been brought up to' the stage of commercial development, and a 
programme of nuclear power station construction was envisaged in 1955 
when the Government published “ A Programme of Nuclear Power ” 
(Cmnd. 9389). The programme was revised, .as shown in the White Paper 
“ Capital Investment in the Coal, Gas and Electricity Industries ” (Cmnd. 132) 
o.f April, 1957. Working on an 8 year 'basis, the aim was to have 5-6 million 
kW of nuclear generating plant in service by 1966, mainly in England and 
Wales. The original programme of 2 million kW envisaged 12 stations, but 
the revised programme did not necessitate a proportionate increase in the 
total number Of stations to ibe built. The generating capacity of the 
Trawsfynydd Station, for example, would be three times larger than the 
capacity originally proposed for a nuclear station in 1955. 

Some areas in .the United Kingdom had coal resources in excess of their 
electrical requirements, whereas other areas were deficient in this respect. 
Coal could be 'brought into the “ coal deficient areas ” by road, rail or sea, 
or electricity could be brought in by means of the Grid. From the point of 
view of economy in operating the grid system, it was obvious that the best 
areas 'to site nuclear power stations were those where coal was scarce. 
In the south and south-west of England, for example, the coal resources 
were very small. Part of the local electricity requirement was generated in 
.those areas from coal shipped from distant coalfields and the remainder 
was imported over the grid system. 
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The country was divided into areas known as grid control areas, and the 
Manchester grid control area was a ooal-deficient area. It was estimated that 
twelve million tons of coal would he needed to produce the electricity 
required for the area in 1965, and the coal available in the area was only 
21 million tons annually. It followed that 9J million tons had to be imported, 
either in the form of coal or electricity. The electrical requirement of North 
Wales and Western Cheshire, which formed part of the Manchester Grid 
control area, was a little over 3 million tons annually in terms of coal, and 
the local coal and water power resources could only provide the equivalent 
of about 200,000 tons. 

This area, therefore, could only provide fuel for 7 per cent of the power 
consumed, and 93 per cent had to be provided by transporting coal or 
transmitting electricity into the area over 'the 'grid system. 

A coal-fired power station of the size of that proposed at Trawsfynydd 
would consume 5,000 tons of coal per day. For the nuclear station, about 
half a ton of uranium would be required, so that the cost of transporting 
raw materials into the area would be negligible. From the economic aspect, 
therefore, it would be seen that a coal-deficient area such as North Wales 
was a suitable place to site a nuclear power station. 

'It was for similar economic reasons that nuclear power stations now 
under construction at Bradwell, Berkeley and Hinkley Point were all situated 
in coal-deficient areas. 

Power Station Sites 

The factors determining the suitability of a site for a nuclear station 
were as follows : — 

(a) It must be in an isolated area. 

( b ) Cooling water should be fairly easily available. 

(c) A site in excess of a 100 acres, preferably level and at the same level 

as 'the water. 

(d) Good access roads. 

(e) The closer it was to the existing grid system the better. 

( f) The sub-soil should ibe such as to take the weight of the reactors 

without too costly foundations. 

The search for sites having the above requirements had 'included the 
■whole of the coast of the Manchester grid control area. Some 12 sites had 
•been Considered in North Wales, but only two, at Trawsfynydd and Edeyrn, 
were considered suitable for 'the type of nuclear power station proposed at 
present. The ten remaining sites had been rejected for various reasons. 

■In addition to. the coasts of Merioneth and Caernarvon, consideration 
had also been given to the Cardigan coast, but this would involve very long 
transmission lines and there would be difficulty in routing them through 
•the National Park. Trawsfynydd had been the last of the 12 sites to be 
investigated. 

If the Generating Board were not permitted to develop the Trawsfynydd 
site, the next most suitable site would be Edeyrn, This site, however, was 
capable of being developed to a larger capacity and iwas probably more 
suited to 'the larger stations which the Board hoped to build in a few years 
time. If consent to both these sites iwas withheld, the Board might be 
advised that they could not build a nuclear power station of this type in 
North Wales. 
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The Trawsfynydd Site 

Unlike previous nuclear stations which were situated on the seashore, 
Trawsfynydd was an inland site. It was on the shore of the reservoir owned 
by the Board and serving the Maentwrog station. It was proposed to use 
this reservoir also for cooling water purposes and the Board estimated that 
there would be sufficient water although in time of drought they might have 
to limit the water for the Maentwrog station. Tihe water after passing through 
the condenser would be returned to the reservoir with a rise in temperature of 
15°F. It was calculated that the temperature of the reservoir would remain 
constant at about 10°iF. higher than the normal average. 

The site was sufficiently isolated to fulfil the safety requirements. Rock 
lay below the surface of the site which was not level, but could, without 
undue expense, be terraced so as to accommodate the buildings. 

The road works necessary would not be considerable ; most coastal sites 
would require more extensive road reconstruction. Indivisible loads up to 
180 tons, including the vehicle, were contemplated during the construction 
period. For the ordinary servicing of the station, the heaviest loads would 
be the irradiated fuel being taken away from the station. These were within 
the limits normally set 'by the Ministry of Transport. 

In order to transport the indivisible loads to Trawsfynydd for the con- 
struction of the station, a certain amount of road improvement would be 
necessary. Negotiations were in progress with the County Council, the 
County Surveyor and the Ministry of Transport, and the matter was being 
investigated. The probability was that if the indivisible loads were brought 
in from Portmadoc, along the road to Trawsfynydd, some improvement 
would be necessary at Linford for the bridge over the Ffestiniog Railway 
and a number of culverts and similar works would have to be strengthened. 
Some road widening would also be necessary in Oakley Drive, and a 
diversion and a new bridge over the stream might be necessary. 

The site was only 5 miles from the Tan-y-grisiau Pumped Storage 
Scheme. It would require five miles of 275JcV overhead line to connect it 
to the Grid system. This was very short when compared with the other 
possible sites for nuclear stations. 

The site had the added advantage that the land was of no agricultural 
value. As the land was owned by the Board there would be no need for 
a Compulsory Purchase Order and no one person would suffer hardship 
from loss of land. 

Considering the Board’s whole electricity system, Trawsfynydd was a 
good place to erect a nuclear station from an economic point of view. The 
facilities, such as roads, cooling water, and foundations were not unduly 
expensive, and being close to the Pumped Storage Scheme meant that 
both schemes could be operated with greater efficiency than if they were 
miles apart. 

Safety 

The Atomic Energy Authority, by agreement, were advisers to the 
Generating Board and inspected the design, siting, construction and opera- 
tion of any nuclear power plant in order to ensure a high standard of 
safety. This Authority, which was constituted in 1954, inherited the functions 
and experience of its predecessor, the Ministry of Supply. The Authority had 
now available a considerable fund of experience in the operation of nuclear 
energy plants of diverse character in this country. The experience of the 
Authority was also available to the industrial firms who were, and would 
be responsible for the installation of nuclear power stations in the United 
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Kingdom. A training school had been established at Harwell and an 
operational school at Calder Hall. Both were supplemented by practical 
design and constructional experience. Consulting facilities had been arranged, 
and all firms designing gas-cooled graphite-moderated thermal neutron 
reactors had full access to the necessary data and experience. The Authority 
examined the final siting and design of all reactors, to make sure that all 
their experience had been included in these designs, and that all known 
reasonable provisions for safety had been included, both in the choice of 
site and in the design of reactor. The Trawsfynydd reactor system would be 
a modified and improved type of reactor similar to the one first built at 
Calder Hall. 

The basic factor which had led to the choice of the type of reactor 
proposed for Trawsfynydd and other generating stations, was the accumu- 
lated experience with this type of plant. Experience would have been ex- 
tended appreciably by the time the Trawsfynydd Station could come into 
operation, because 8 reactors of similar type would have been in operation 
for an average period of about five years. The reactor, in addition to the 
safety devices which shut it off in an emergency, had a self-stabilising 
property which caused the reaction to die away as the reactor became 
hotter. 

The station staff would be trained in the health and safety rules and 
procedure of the Authority, which were based upon the recommendations 
of the International Commission of Radiological Protection and the 
Hinsworth Report “ The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied Radiations ”. 

The liquid and gaseous discharges from this type of station would not 
be noxious. There was a specially designed pit with a storage volume of 
between half a million and two million gallons of water, in which the spent 
radio-active fuel would be stored for three months. There would be some 
induced radio-activity in the water, which would be discharged into the 
lake with the cooling water. The radio-activity of the. water would be 
measured before discharge into the lake, and action would be taken if 
it were found to be above a certain level. The cooling water itself did not 
become radio-active as it passed through the station. The radio-active 
water would be diluted with the cooling water in such proportions that it 
would be well below the acceptable level for drinking water used continuously. 

Carbon-dioxide gas circled continuously around the reactor and was 
not normally discharged. A proportion of the gas was continuously removed, 
passed through filters and returned to the main stream. Though the gas 
was not normally discharged into the atmosphere, if it were necessary to 
discharge it, it would be passed through a second filter. 

Uranium cartridges taken from the reactor because of failure were 
removed and placed under water but there was no danger of serious con- 
tamination of the carbon-dioxide coolant. 

The White Paper published in November 1957 “Accident at Windscale 
No. 1 Pile on 10th October, 1957 ” (Cmnd. 302) concluded that a similar 
accident could not occur in the type of reactor being developed for the nuclear 
power programme. 

Air which passed between the reactor shield and the pressure shell of 
the reactor itself, for cooling purposes, contained a very small quantity 
of argon gas which became radio-active in passing near the reactor. This 
was discharged at about roof height of the building where it was imme- 
diately diluted with the atmosphere and dispersed. In the course of a year 
the ground level increase in radio-activity would not be more than 1 per 
cent of the permissible radiation tolerance. 
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The discharge of effluents would be the subject of agreement between 
the Generating Board, Minister of Housing and Local Government and the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, in order to secure that the 
discharge did not exceed the safe level. Under operating conditions the dis- 
charges could have no effect on the soil, vegetation or animals in the district. 

The fuel itself, prior to use, presented no hazard whatsoever. After use it 
was intensely radio-active, and while still contained in its aluminium 
finned can, was placed under water in a specially designed pit where it 
remained for three months to allow much of the radio-activity to die away. 
After this period, it was loaded into massive metal transport containers for 
return to the Atomic Energy Authority for processing. 

One or two journeys per week would be made front the Station to the 
Win-dscale Works, by road or rail 

In the event of an unlikely escape of radio-activity, it was necessary to 
carry out a rapid survey of the site and the environment around the reactor. 

The Windscale accident had confirmed that such a survey could be 
carried out with instruments already available, and it had provided informa- 
tion on the type of organisation required to deal with the situation following 
a release of radio-activity. Having regard to the isolated nature of the site 
at Trawsfynydd, any such unlikely accident would be no more than an 
inconvenient incident. 

The Board had taken such precautions as had been foreseen and appeared 
after intensive study to be desirable both to themselves and to the various 
bodies who advised them. 

These advisers included the Atomic Energy Authority, the Medical 
Research Council, the Agricultural Research Council, the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, and the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food. 

Build-up of radio-active substance within the lake, from the slightly 
radio-active cooling water would be dissipated by the total flow through the 
lake. The lake water was changed roughly five times a year, and it was 
possible to estimate the equilibrium value for all the fission produots in the 
lake. It was known that fission products do concentrate to some extent in 
living water, and allowance had been made for such a concentration. 
Information was based upon experience gained in the United States, and 
from experience of adding strontium to inland waters in the United Kingdom. 

The Authority was satisfied that the discharges into the lake would be 
perfectly safe, but in any case appropriate observations would be made and 
would show whether after periods of five or ten years, there was any 
prolonged increase. 

Construction 

All calculations regarding cooling water and other technical information 
were based on the installation of 400 to 500 'M-Ws of generating plant. As no 
tenders had been received -there were no plans or elevations of the proposed 
plant available at the Inquiry. 

Designs and tenders would be invited from five industrial groups to build 
the proposed station. At -the time of the Inquiry no firm estimates of the 
overall cost could be made, but a provisional figure of £50 million had 
been given. 

The construction period was likely to cover 5 to 6 years during which 
activity on site would be intense and the labour force might rise to 2,000 or 
3,000. Various contractors would bring -their own key men and as far as 
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possible would engage local labour. Work should be available for all who 
were able and willing, but it would not be possible to obtain the entire labour 
force locally. 

Around 300 personnel would be required on the permanent establishment 
when the Station was completed, and their housing would be dealt with by 
arrangement with the Local Authority. 

Probable Life of the Station 

A period of 20 years was taken by the 'Generating Board as the life of a 
nuclear power station for accountancy purposes, but it was hoped that the 
physical life ^ would, in fact, be much longer. No-one at present could 
accurately estimate the life of these stations. The Authority had no experience 
yet on the use of reactors after a number of years of operation. No sudden 
or violent change in a reactor at a given period was expected but there could 
be a slow depreciation. The quality of the graphite could change. Specimens 
of graphite would be examined year by year and a forecast made as to 
whether a reactor was safe to operate for a further period of time. Until 
the reactors had been operating for some 10 or 15 years, it would not be 
possible to estimate whether the final life was likely to be 20, 30 or 40 years. 

The pressure shell and everything inside it, after this unknown period, 
might be so radio-active that it would be very difficult to approach it to 
carry out major modifications. It was always possible to demolish or modify 
radio-active plant but it might be extremely expensive. 

The Proposed Transmission Lines 

The Trawsfynydd — Connah’s Quay 275kV transmision line would be 
supported by 240 towers and would he 48 miles long. The normal towers would 
be 136' 6" high, with 24' 6 " square base and a minimum clearance between 
the conductors and the ground of 25 ft. A minimum clearance of 20 ft. 
would be maintained from buildings. The normal spans would be 1,200 ft. 
between adjacent towers, except in situations over 800 ft. above sea-level, 
where the normal spans would be 1,000 ft. This double circuit line would 
be capable of serving both the Nuclear Power Station and the Pumped Storage 
Scheme. 

The Trawsfynydd — Tan-y-grisiau 2753cV transmission line would be 
supported by 20 towers and would be 4J miles long. The normal towers 
would be 121 feet high, with a clearance from ground and buildings of 23 ft. 
and 15 ft. respectively. 

A line from Tan-y-grisiau to Connah’s Quay was necessary in any case, 
irrespective of the development of the nuclear state at Trawsfynydd, to 
connect the Pumped Storage Scheme into the national grid system. This 
line was therefore implicit in the approval which Parliament gave to the 
Pumped Storage Scheme wihen it had passed the North Wales Hydro-Electric 
Power Act in 1955. 

When the original Tan-y-grisiau — Connah’s Quay line was first mooted, 
the Generating Board commenced consultations with officers of the National 
Parks Commission, and subsequently with the County Planning Officers of 
Flintshire, Denbighshire, Merionethshire and Caernarvonshire at the beginning 
of 1956, and these consultations resulted in the Board proposing a specific 
route (hereinafter referred to as the original route). 

Planning approval had been sought for this route in May 1957, but only 
the Flintshire County Council gave their approval. The Denbighshire 
County Council objecting because the line would run through the Clwydd 
Hills and the Clwydd Valley and cross the Denbighshire Moors, requested 
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the Board to consider a .route east and south of Ruthin. The Caernarvonshire 
and Merionethshire County Councils gave no official views at that time. The 
National Trust objected to the route because the line would have to cross 
an estate held inalienably by them. 

At this stage the proposal to develop a nuclear power station at 
Trawsfynydd had come into the picture, and it was obvious that this new 
project would 'have to be taken into account in routing the line. 

The Generating Board decided to loop the proposed line down to 
Trawsfynydd and then back .to Tan-y-grisiau, but the National Parks Com- 
mission were concerned at the possibility of two lines crossing the upper pant 
of the Vale of Ffestiniog and converging on the Trawsfynydd site. As a 
result of this objection, the Board held further discussions with the Merioneth- 
shire County Council, and proposed an alternative route which overcame 
some of the objections of the National Parks Commission and all the other 
objections which -applied to the original route. Furthermore, the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural Wales, on .page 26 of their Annual Report 
for 1956-57, seemed to advocate a route broadly on the lines of the alternative 
route in preference to the original route. 

Application had been made for planning approval of the alternative 
route in December, 1957. The Local Planning Authorities had not reached 
a decision by the time of the Inquiry but had given certain information to 
the Board. 

The Flintshire County Council informed the Ministry of Power by letter 
that their Planning Committee were prepared to recommend their County 
Council to approve the route subject to a small deviation within the usual 
200 yards tolerance at New Brighton, which the Board were prepared to 
make. 

It was understood that the Denbighshire Planning Committee were 
expected to recommend their County Council to approve the alternative 
route. There was some difficulty in regard to the route near the Village of 
Grainhyd, but a suitable adjustment could be made here .to meet the Council. 

A joint sub-committee appointed by the Merionethshire County Council 
and the Snowdonia Park Joint Advisory Committee, with full powers to 
deal with the alternative route proposal, resolved that it be approved subject 
to a slight modification in the Tryweryn Valley. This sub-committee sug- 
gested that the line should run to the north of Mynydd Nodol, instead of 
south of it, running on the north slope of the hill, between it and the site 
of the -proposed reservoir for Liverpool Corporation. No technical objections 
were known against this deviation. 

The sub-committee also suggested that the 275kV line from Tan-y-grisiau 
to Trawsfynydd should be put underground where it would cross the head 
of the Vale of -Ffestiniog, between Cynenau Isaf and Geonant Cornel (i.e. 
between National Grid References 692428 and 692417). 

The Board pointed out that the structures -which would be necessary at 
each end of such an underground section would be very unsightly and a 
considerable amount of land would be involved. To place a section of the 
275kV line underground here would be technically difficult but not impossible. 
It would cost £265,000 per mile, or possibly more because of the difficulties 
of level and rock. 

The same sub-committee also suggested that the existing 66kV line 
from Maent-wrog, do-wn the Tryweryn Valley should be dismantled and 
re-routed from Maentwrog to Trawsfynydd where it could be merged with 
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the 275kV line to follow the alternative route to some point beyond Bala. 
The Board pointed ouit, however, that this 66kV line was part of the network 
of the Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board, who ‘bad stated that 
they could not abandon the line for the next 4 or 5 years at least, as it 
was an essential part of their present supply system. At the end of that 
period the supply position might be more favourable, but by that time the 
line might be required for local distribution. 'Part of it would have to be 
diverted in any case when the reservoir was constructed in the Try-weryn 
Valley. 

If the 66kV line and the 275kV line were -merged, and the Area Board 
were required to provide supplies on the route of the merged line, an extremely 
expensive sub-station would be necessary to bring the voltage down to 33kV 
or llkV. 

The Board had not considered an alternative proposal to construct one 
single line to carry both the 275kV conductors and the 66kV conductors, 
because it was not practicable. 

The 66kV line could probably be dismantled and replaced by underground 
cables -throughout its length, but this proposal Kad not been investigated by 
the Area Board. lit would entail some 14 miles of 66kV cable and 14 miles 
of 33kV cable to replace the existing circuits. The type of terrain for 
excavation was not certain. Rock, or -alternatively bog, were considerations 
whioh might have to be -taken into account in arriving -at an estimate. A 
figure between £30,000 and £40,000 per mile was suggested for underground- 
ing -this existing line, so that a total of approximately half a million pounds 
was envisaged. 

The ‘Generating Board -decided upon -a route for the 275kV line to the 
south of -the road fi.4391, -where it would run through the Tryweryn Valley, 
after consultation with -the County Planning Officer. A deviation put forward 
by the National Parks Commission would cross this road obliquely from 
south to north on its way towards Connah’s Quay, near Pont Nant-y-Cladron, 
and continue on -the north side of the road until it -rejoined the alternative 
route somewhere north-east of Bala. 

The Generating Board did not object to a route north of the road, thereby 
leaving much of the south side clear of transmission lines, ‘but this -would 
mean that there would be two lines close together on the north side, which 
the Board generally tried to avoid. Consideration had been given, at an 
earlier stage, to a route down the Prysor Valley, but it had been suggested 
that it would be ‘better on -the hills. 

It was contended that when travelling along B.4391 it was difficult to 
distinguish the 66 kV line on the south -side of -the valley except where it 
closed in on the road, and it -was strongly emphasised by the Board that 
the 275kV line following 'the alternative route on the south side would have 
the -background of the hills. This question of routing, however, was admitted 
to be a question of “ the -eye of the beholder ”, and the Board were prepared 
to be guided in the matter -by the amenity experts. 

The Generating Board -were aware that the Bangor distribution network 
would need to be reinforced in the early 1960s, and it appeared that the 
most suitable way to effect this would be by a 275kV transmission line from 
Trawsfynydd. Any such connection would require the most careful con- 
sultation with the National Parks Commission and the local planning 
authority. However, circumstances -might cause -the -Board to alter their views. 
An alternative to this line would be to make a new connection to Bangor 
round the north coast, but -that question had not been considered in any 
detail. 
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No detailed consideration had been given to a connection from the 
suggested power station site at Edeyrn to the grid system. If a nuclear station 
were developed there, a transmission line might be taken along the north 
coast, or connected into Trawsfynydd. 

It was customary for the Minister to include a condition in his consent 
to 'erect 132kV and 275kV overhead lines, which allowed a tolerance of 
200 yards on either side of the route indicated on the plan. The Generating 
Board maintained that this tolerance gave them scope to meet local difficulties 
and objections and requested that the condition should be included in any 
consent which the Minister saw fit to' give concerning these transmission lines. 

Summary of the Central Electricity Generating Board’s representations 

The Board desire to erect a nuclear station at Trawsfynydd because — 

(1) It is situated in a coal-deficient area. 

(2) It requires only 5 miles of transmission line to connect it to the 

Grid System. 

(3) It is an isolated site and fulfils the safety precaution requirements. 

(4) There is ample cooling water and good foundations, and the civil 

engineering work will not be unduly expensive. 

(5) There is easy road access. 

(6) The site is owned by the Board and is of no agricultural value. 

(7) After preliminary investigations, and prior consultations with 

interested parties it was approved by the Parks Planning Committee. 

The Board desire to erect the two transmission lines along the proposed 
routes because they are of the opinion that these routes will do least damage 
to the countryside. 

They do not desire to place a portion underground over the Valley of 
Ffestiniog because of the difficulty of the terrain and the cost. 

They do not wish to place the Connah’s Quay line to the north of Mynydd 
Nodol because it will be between the Liverpool Reservoir and the mountain- 
side. It will be difficult for maintenance and in their view more conspicuous. 

These routes have been subject to prior consultation and partly meet the 
wishes of those consulted. 



SUPPORT FOR THE GENERATING BOARD’S CASE 

Statement by Mr. T. W. Jones, M.P. 

Mr. T. W. Jones, Member of Parliament for Merionethshire, spoke first 
on behalf of the Welsh Labour Group of Members of Parliament and then 
as the 'Member for the County. 

He said that the desire for a nuclear station in North Wales had produoed 
a degree of unanimity which had never been known bef ore in the Principality. 
The percentage of unemployment in Merioneth, Caernarvon and Anglesey 
was the highest in Great Britain. The papulation in Blaenau Ffestiniog, 
the largest town in Merionethshire, had fallen from 14,000 to 7,000 since 
the beginning of the century. There was anxiety to preserve the Welsh 
way of life, which, he submitted was more important than scenic beauty 
and this way of life could not 'be preserved if the population continued to 
decline, 

It happened that three-quarters of Merionethshire was in the Snowdonia 
National Park. If, by a mere objection, a project of this kind could be 
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stopped from coming into the County then there was no hope for the 
County. Trawsfynydd did not claim to be the beauty spot of the Snowdonia 
National Park, ft was hoped that this Inquiry would not create a precedent 
by establishing the idea that because Merionethshire happened to be within 
the designated National Park, no project of the kind could be brought about 
within the County. 

Statement by Mr. Tom Jones 

Mr. Tom Jones, representing the North W'ales Region of the Transport 
and General Workers Union and the unemployed in North West Wales and 
speaking in support of the project said that the Union supported the project 
because it would give a high measure of employment to the unemployed 
in a wide area in and around Trawsfynydd who had not had employment 
for a substantial period. After its completion it would provide permanent 
employment for about 300 people in ithe district. 

The War Department Camp in Trawsfynydd had been in existence since 
the beginning of the century and the economy of the village had been 
mainly based on the Camp, which iwas now scheduled to be closed. Unless it 
were replaoed by this project or some suitable industry in the near future, 
it would ibe disastrous to the district. 

Another aspect which worried the Union Was the lack of employment 
opportunities in the County and also its gradual de-population. The younger 
people were leaving the County and what remained was an ageing population. 
This was a distressing state of affairs in this particular part of Wales because 
it was a purely Welsh speaking community and the largest pocket of Welsh 
speaking people in Wales. It was contended that the people should not be 
sacrificed to natural beauty 'and that a nuclear power station at Trawsfynydd 
would not affect the whole beauty of Snowdonia. 

Bodies supporting the Generating Board’s application 
The Merionethshire County Council, 

The Snowdonia National Park Joint Advisory Committee, 

The Deudraeth Rural District Council, 

The Ffestiniog Urban District Council, 

The Maentwrog Parish Council, 

The Trawsfynydd Parish Council, 

Explanatory Note on the administrative machinery 

Snowdonia Park was designated by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning on the 9 th February, 1953 following representations by the three 
Counties concerned, Caernarvon, Denbigh and Merioneth. The Minister 
made the Snowdonia National Park Joint Advisory Committee Order of 1953 
and that Order provides for the establishment of the Advisory Committee 
for advising the three authorities in accordance with the terms of the Order. 
In Merioneth, there is a Park Planning Committee to' which has been delegated 
■by the County Council all the planning functions under the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947. The Park Planning Committee is advised on technical 
matters, by the County Planning Officer. The Joint Advisory Committee 
consists of 24 members ; sixteen of these are appointed by the County 
Councils, eight by Merionethshire, six by Caernarvonshire and two> by 
Denbighshire. The remaining eight members are nominated by the Minister 
and appointed jointly by the Councils. The Joint Advisory Committee has 
the advantage not only of being advised on technical matters by the three 
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eounty Pfenning Officers, but also by their consultants. The first consultant 
to the Committee was the late Sir Patrick Abercrombie and after his death 
last year. Professor J. S. Allen was appointed. 



The Local Authorities’ case in support 

• Ip- W dones-Wdlliams, Clerk to the Merionethshire County Council 
ana Clerk to the Joint Advisory Committee, made representations on behalf 
of the above-mentioned bodies, who all supported the Generating Board’s 



Nine witnesses gave evidence including the Chairmen of the Merionethshire 
and Denbighshire County Councils, the original Chairman of the Joint 
Advisory Committee, a Merionethshire County Councillor, the County Plan- 
ning Officer for Merionethshire and the Planning Consultant to the Joint 
Advisory Committee. Two of these witnesses had paid a visit to Calder Hall 
The case put forward by these witnesses was that the population of the 
County of Merioneth had been declining gradually every year since 1881 
In that year it was 52,038 and it had dropped 25 per cent in the last 80 years. 
1 ms continuous decline in population presented a very great problem to the 
people concerned with its administration and wellbeing. There was also a 
very high incidence of unemployment. The present figure was 360 unemployed 
in the County which represented 3'6 per cent of the insured population 
against a national average of 1-5 per cent. 



Before the formal application from the Central Electricity Authority had 
been put to the Park Planning Committee for their observations, the County 
Planning Officer had had consultations with the Ministry of Transport the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, the Deudraeth Rural District 
Council (m whose area the site is), the Parish Councils of Maentwrog and 
Trawsfynydd and the Gwynedd River Board. There had not been a single 
objection from any one of these bodies. He had also consulted the Merioneth 
Branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales who had passed 
a resolution to the effect that they were pleased to hear of the proposed 
development and welcomed the proposal to build a station at Trawsfynydd 
subject to reasonable safeguards on siting and design. 



The National Parks Commission had been consulted and their observations 
had been placed before the Park Planning Committee who had passed the 
following resolution — 



“ That the Central Electricity Authority be informed that the proposal 
has the full approval of the Committee subject to — 

(a) The observations of the Snowdonia National Park Joint 
Advisory Committee, 

(b) Tile Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation being consulted 
with regard to any development adjacent to the trunk road 
or to any accesses to such road, 

(c) The submission and approval of 

(i) full detailed plans and elevations of any buildings to be 

erected, 

(ii) plans showing the positions of all building and plant 
to be erected or placed on the site, and 

(iii) details ot all landscaping work to be carried out in 
connection with the proposals, and 

(d) Provision being made for the preservation of scenery and 
amenities, similar to the provisions of Section 26 of the North 
Wales Hydro-Electric Power Act, 1955 in so far as such pro- 
visions can be applicable to the proposals of the Authority.” 
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This resolution had been forwarded to the Joint Advisory Committee in 
accordance with the terms of the Order. At the end of a full discussion their 
General Purposes Sub-Committee had made a recommendation to the main 
Committee which had been adopted. The resolution was that the Merioneth 
Park Planning Committee be informed that the Committee approve the 
proposal subject to the conditions stipulated by them and subject also to — 

(1) The Central Electricity Authority being informed that the approval 

of their present proposal should not be taken as creating a precedent 
or as paving the way for any other similar schemes in national 
parks ; 

(2) the submission at an early stage, and approval of, sketch designs and 

models of all buildings, plant and engineering works ; . 

(3) consultation between the Authority and the Officers of the Committee 

on the proposal, at the outset and throughout the operations. 

The supporters of the Generating Board’s case said that the proposed 
nuclear station was not regarded as a large scale industrial undertaking in the 
same sense as the oil refinery proposals at Milford Haven. The Generating 
Board’s proposals covered an area of 180 acres ; the proposals at Milford 
Haven covered an area of 2,800 acres, so they were very different. In the 
case of the Nuclear Station there would be no noise, no smoking chimneys, no 
noxious effluent, no ash, no large dumps of coal, no cooling towers and very 
little traffic as compared with a coal burning station. 

Nowhere in the National Parks Act did it say that there should be no 
suitable industrial development in a National Park. It was essential to develop 
industry to obtain a balanced economy in the County. Out and out preser- 
vationists should rid themselves of the idea that nothing should ever change 
in a National Park. 

The Park Planning Committee had formed a Forestry Panel and they had 
divided the area into three categories — the first being areas in which no 
afforestation whatever should be allowed, the second, areas where afforesta- 
tion should only be allowed under very close control, and the third, areas 
where the ordinary safeguards would be sufficient. The site of the Power 
Station was in the third category. The area was probably one of the least 
popular parts of the Park from the aspect of walkers and ramblers. 

The particular site, bearing in mind the mountain ranges which surrounded 
it, was such that the buildings would not dominate the landscape. In spite of 
its large size, the station was not going to be very conspicuous from the 
surrounding vantage points, except locally. The number of places from which 
■the site could be seen was surprisingly few namely, the peaks of the Rhinogs ; 
from the Moelwyns it would fee visible but owing to the configuration of the 
ground and the fact that it was situated in a saddle, one would have to look 
for it. As one approached Trawsfynydd along the road, one could hardly see 
the Station except from about one point. There were, however, points where 
one iwould have .a long distance view. It was concluded that the landscape 
would be changed but not spoilt The fact that ithe site was in the National 
Park was appreciated but it was the only site in Merioneth. One needed to 
remember, when considering the view of the station from the Moelwyns, that 
although the buildings were exceedingly large, the largest building would be 
endwise, the top of the reactor would be 90 to 100 feet below the top of Craig 
Gyfynys and at that range (about 4 to S miles) the buildings would be within 
1° of an arc vertically and horizontally, so that it could not be said to be 
conspicuous. 

There were 10 National Parks in Britain having a total area of 5,000 square 
miles, a third of this in Wales ; the Snowdonia National Park had an area of 
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835 square miles. In .addition, there were further areas of countryside with 
their own qualities of beauty of association which added to the area where 
amenity was of vital importance. 

There must be changes in the National Parks, for without the willingness 
to change to meet contemporary needs the Parks would die and become 
museum pieces. With the exception of a few mountain tops, the scenery of 
the area was greatly influenced by the work of man, particularly the large 
areas under commercial cultivation by the Forestry Commission and the 
changing pattern of farming. Also the Park had long been used for water 
supply and hydro-electric purposes, and there was the reoent pumped storage 
scheme and a new water supply .area for Liverpool. 

In defining the boundaries of a National Park, areas were necessarily 
included for administrative convenience which could by themselves hardly 
rank as areas of outstanding natural beauty. An application to develop in a 
National Park received different treatment according to that part of the Park 
to which it related. It was not possible to have a rigid policy applying to 
every part of a national park. 

■Owing to the cleanliness of a Nuclear Power 'Station, this type of 
development had certain virtues from a Planning Authority’s point of view. 
There was no grit, dirt, noxious fumes or noise and there was very little road 
traffic. For the proposed site as there was only the need for the short 
length of transmission line from Trawsfynydd, the station could be installed 
with the minimum of overhead lines. 

The advantage of the site from an amenity point of view was that ail the 
distant views were from a height well above the roofs of the Station and when 
one looked from a mountain top the height of a building appeared to be very 
much lower than it actually was. Therefore when one looked down into a sort 
of bowl it would be quite clear that the buildings would not dominate the 
scene ; they would only dominate the scene within their immediate neighbour- 
hood and only from a few viewpoints would they be seen in silhouette. They 
would have the setting of the large scale mountain scenery which surrounded 
the Lake and within the boundaries of the Park there was no better site 
than the one which had been selected. To those who objected to a prominence 
of this nature, a site on the coast was likely to be far more objectionable than 
Trawsfynydd. 

Summary of Local Authorities’ representations in support of the Board’s case 

(1) It is essential for the wellbeing of Merioneth that they should have 
some industry in the County to counteract the declining population 
■and to absorb some of the unemployed. 

(2) As a nuclear power station is clean and tidy in its operation., they 
are of the opinion that it is ‘the type of industry most suitable for 
their countryside. 

(3) of all the sites considered in the area, they have come to the conclusion 
that Trawsfynydd is the best from all aspects. They are satisfied 
that with the safeguards they have proposed, it will not upset the 
amenities of the valley. 

(4) 75 per cent of the area of the County is in a National Park ; in 
view of this, the fact that the proposed power station site is in a 
National Park should not weigh against the proposal. 

(5) In the past the County Council has failed to attract industry to their 

area. The Local Authorities feel that they would be lacking in 
their duty to the inhabitants, if they refused this opportunity to 
install what they regard as a suitable industry in the County. 
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Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales 

The Right Reverend Mervyn Haigh and Mr. Vincent Evans appeared 
for the Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales. They explained that 
the Council was associated with certain other bodies including the North 
Wales Hydro-Electric Protection Committee and the Standing Committee 
on National Parks and these two bodies were opposing the project. The 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales, however, had never opposed 
the proposal and were not opposing it now. Reported statements had been 
made in the Press and on the wireless to contrary effects because they had 
seen the name of the Council printed on the paper of these joint Associations. 
The Council’s views, however, had been decided in September last. 

The history of the National Parks and the duty laid by Parliament on 
Planning Authorities and others, were outlined at the Inquiry. The people 
of the country were given a genuine interest, a locus standi, in regard to the 
National Parks. There were no outsiders as regards the Parks and it was 
regretted that, according to Press accounts, some of the worthy County 
Councillors took offence at objections being raised, apparently because they 
were made from people outside. 

The National Parks Act must be considered in conjunction with the Town 
and Country Planning Acts, 1947 and 1949. Here there was an issue between 
the care for beauty and the care for the people who lived in the Park. It 
was an issue between two kinds of human claim, two kinds of civil rights 
and two kinds of national interest. The possibility that there might be a 
conflict that Planning Authorities would have to face was foreseen. The 
Council could not agree with those people who said that there was no issue 
of importance raised by the proposal, nor could they agree with what they 
understand to be the attitude of the National Parks Commission that no such 
big industry should be introduced into the National Park until it had been 
shown that there was no other suitable site in the country to take it. 

The Council felt a certain repugnance against an industry of this magnitude 
being introduced into the Welsh countryside, but they had come to the 
conclusion that they could not conscientiously oppose the proposal. Their 
main reasons were that a proposal to establish an industry in a National 
Park should be considered on its merits and that it was much safer and 
wiser to deal with each proposal on its merits and without regard to its 
being a precedent. The Council felt that the objectors were a little unfair 
when considering the national interest and that they did not seem to realise 
the need for obtaining electricity and obtaining it quickly. Here was a site 
already in the possession of the Board with the Pumped Storage Scheme 
nearby and other technical advantages. These were remarkable circumstances 
that could not be overlooked. The Council were very concerned with the 
amenity aspect and they would like the buildings a little lower, 'but they 
understood that if they had to' be sunk in the rock it would delay the scheme. 
This was not a question of money but time, ‘and the same applied to the 
consideration of a further site. 

The Council felt that the objectors were looking a shade too much on 
the side of the National Parks and a shade too little on the other side. There 
was little doubt that it would mean for the Merioneth unemployed a sub- 
stantial reduction in their number and one must also bear in mind indirect 
employment. 

Reference was made to the 'trifling sums of money the National Parks had 
to spend. As they had not had the money that was envisaged in the Hobhouse 
Report, the Parks Authorities had not been able to give the employment 
that they would otherwise have been able to do. 
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The Executive Committee of the Council approved the proposed route 
of the 275kV line from Tan-y-grisiau to Trawsfynydd and via the Tryweryn 
Valley to Connah’s Quay as finally proposed by the Generating Board, subject 
to the following recommendations which they hoped would commend them- 
selves to the Board and to the Ministry of Power: — • 

“ (a) That the line between Tan-y-grisiau and Trawsfynydd be placed 
underground where it crosses the Vale of Ffestiniog. 

(6) That the duplication of this new 275kV line with the existing 66kV 
line from the Maentwrog and Trawsfynydd Stations be avoided by 
removing the existing 66kV line which is very old and transmitting 
on the single 275kV line as far as Corwen. From this point the 
275kV line could continue to Connah’s Quay and the 66kV line to 
Wrexham.” 

The route proposed by the Generating Board for the Trawsfynydd — 
Connah’s Quay line was the same as the route favoured by the Executive 
Committee. 

The view from the Church at Blaenau Ffestiniog down to the sea was a 
very famous and beautiful one and many people came to visit it. The Com- 
mittee realised that it was an expensive process but if it were possible to 
preserve this piece of country across the Ffestiniog Valley from the invasion 
of pylons, the expenditure of a few thousand pounds on burying the cables for 
the preservation of amenity would be justified. It was appreciated, however, 
that the extra gear that was required where the cable would enter the ground 
might make the remedy worse than the disease. 

The Denbighshire County Council 

Mr. Deakin, the Assistant County Planning Officer for Denbighshire, read 
a statement. The first half was concerned with the negotiations with regard 
to the original line, and is not reported here. The County Council had con- 
sidered the alternative line which was to be sited almost entirely in valley 
country capable of absorbing the towers without any undue detriment to 
amenity. The only section of the route which would cross high land was the 
north-east section where the route touched open moors, but it was quite a 
short section and the moors were, in the view of the Planning Authority, not 
of the same calibre as the Denbighshire moors. Consultations with interested 
parties had been carried out and no objection to the alternative route had been 
received. 

A meeting of the Special Sub-Committee had. been convened for the 
10th February in order that the amended route should be considered in time 
for the Inquiry. The Sub-Committee’s recommendation to the County Planning 
Committee would be to approve the amended route subject to the following 
conditions : — 

(1) the submission by the developer of a formal application in accordance 

with the appropriate procedure laid down in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, and the 
grant of permission thereon, in respect of any material modification 
in the route of the proposed overhead transmission line within a 
distance of two hundred yards on either side of the line shown in 
red on the submitted plans. 

(2) the submission by the developer for the approval of the Local 

Planning Authority of plans to an appropriate scale showing details 
of the siting of any pylons or other apparatus required in connection 
with the said overhead transmission line within two hundred feet 
of any highways. 
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There was every reason to suppose that the County Planning Committee 
would accept this recommendation. 

The National Farmers’ Union 

They supported the project and were pleased that the land chosen for the 
site was of low agricultural value. Concern was expressed at the possible 
danger of radiation and it was suggested that a Standing Liaison Committee 
should 'be set up, and feat the local farming interest should be represented. 
The purpose of the Committee was to keep all those directly interested in 
touch with any precautionary measure which might have to be taken. 

During the construction of the Station it was understood that the Reservoir 
would be drained. The National Farmers’ Union asked that the Board should 
take suitable precautions against livestock gaining access to the muddy and 
dangerous edges of the lake. 

Hope was expressed that the Board would deal generously with their 
member, the tenant of the farm Tyddyn-y-Garrog owned by the Board, and 
part of which the tenant would have to give up. 

The Welsh Farmers’ Union 

They supported the project and as far as the County was concerned, having 
regard to agricultural interest, considered this the best site. 

Concern was expressed about the hazards of radio-activity. They were of 
the opinion that statutory provision must be made applicable to the Generating 
Board regarding the disposal of waste material and -they supported fee sugges- 
tion that consultation should take place between the Board and farming 
interests. 

Mr. Davies who appeared for the Welsh Farmers’ Union, said, in his 
concluding remarks that the Inquiry had brought out certain facts concerning 
the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. They had no 
idea that it would react quite so unfavourably so far as industry in the area 
was concerned. He did however want to make the point that it was not a 
question of resentment against Englishmen but it was their desire that the 
people of Wales should have power to decide their own destiny. 

THE CASE FOR OBJECTORS 
National Parks Commission 

The Chairman of the National Parks Commission gave evidence regarding 
the attitude of the Commission to the project. The Trawsfynydd site and the 
proposed overhead lines leading to the proposed Nuclear Generating Station, 
the Ffestiniog Pumped Storage Scheme and approximately 40 miles of the 
proposed line from Trawsfynydd to Connah’s Quay were all within the 
designated Snowdonia National Park. The Designation Order was made on 
February 6th, 1951, and none of the Local Authorities concerned in *his 
Inquiry had objected to it. 

The Commission fully realised that the Local Authorities, particularly the 
Planning Authorities, had important duties under other Acts than the National 
Parks Acts, and that in exercising their functions, particularly under the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, they naturally had to take into account such 
factors as unemployment and rural depopulation in the particular local setting. 
The Commission’s own duties arose out of the National Parks Act only and 
as a general proposition the Commission thought that an installation of this 
scale and magnitude would be out of place in ,a National Park. For example, 
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anyone reading the National Parks Act would not expect to find an Atomic 
Station within its boundary. The Commission must therefore, take a very 
serious view of the proposed development because if industrial installations 
of such magnitude were to be accepted by the Commission without challenge 
in a National Park, the Commission would be failing in an essential duty 
which was laid upon them under the Act, that is, to make known to the 
Minister any proposed development which, in their view, was contrary to the 
purpose of National Parks, namely, the preservation of their natural beauty. 

Suggestions had been made in evidence that once one of these stations 
came into the area there would be the possibility that others would follow, 
and that a problem would arise when a nuclear station ultimately became 
obsolete. It was because of possibilities and problems such as these that the 
Commission felt they could not do other than question the project The Com- 
mission thought that an installation of this scale and magnitude would be out 
of place in a National Park, but they recognised that there might be over- 
riding considerations. The Commission felt that at the very least there must 
be the strongest presumption against the erection of large scale industrial 
installations in a National Park. They went further and said that such a 
presumption could only be rebutted where it could be demonstrated that the 
choice of the site was in the over-riding national •interest. If such case could 
be made out, and the developers could show beyond a doubt that there was 
no other available site outside a National Park which would meet the national 
requirement, then the developers should be required : to spare no pains and, 
within generous limits, no expense, 'to ensure that as little damage as possible 
was done to the landscape. 

_ From the evidence of the Generating Board, the impression had been 
gained that whilst the possibility of some other sites had 'been seriously 
considered, there had not been iso complete or thorough :a search as the 
Commissioners would have thought that the Board should have made con- 
sistent with the Government’s view on this subject. 

The point of view of the Joint Advisory Committee and the local planning 
committee in taking the decision they had done, was fully appreciated by the 
Commission. It was emphasised that whilst the Commission regretted that 
there was a difference of opinion, they did not wish to criticise the Authorities 
for the decisions 'they had reached. 

The word “ sterilisation ” had been used in connection with the National 
Park, but to question the proposed introduction of a large Atomic Power 
Station in a National Park was in no sense to suggest that there should be no 
industrial development whatever in the Natioinal park. The designation of a 
National Park did not mean that everything should remain exactly as .it was ; 
the National Park continued to 'be a place where people lived and worked. 
It was, of course, always a question of where one must draw the line. The 
Commission felt that it was their inescapable duty to bring the Board’s 
proposal to 'the attention of Ministers. In a letter to the Ministry of Power 
the 'Commission felt “ that in a case of this kind your Minister should be 
•satisfied in limine that there is some over-riding national necessity for its 
location in a National Park. To this end the promoters should be called upon 
to demonstrate beyond any doubt that there is no suitable alternative site 
outside ia National Park . . . and that the Central Electricity Authority should 
be required 'to justify in public and to the satisfaction of the two 'Ministers 
concerned the selection of 'this site for their project and i't seems to them that 
an Inquiry would afford the Authority the 'best opportunity for doing so ”, 

The Commission were not satisfied with the suggested planning conditions 
which 'were outlined in the Board’s statement on the 14th October, 1957. They 
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preferred conditions such as were laid down in .Section 23 of the North Wales 
Hydro Electric Power Act of 1952 or Section 26 of the 1955 Act. A similar 
section was inserted in the 'Liverpool Corporation Act relating to 'the 
Tryweryn Scheme and in ithe Milford Haven Act in connection with develop- 
ment in that area. The suggestion that there was some distinction between a 
Nuclear Power Station and Hydro-Electric Development Was not accepted. 

It was agreed that there was nothing in ithe National 'Paries Act relating 
either to National Parks or areas of outstanding natural beauty which made 
reference at all to industrial developments either one way or the other. The 
Commission had a duty under the National Parks Act ito bear in mind land- 
scape interest, not only in the National Parks .and areas of outstanding natural 
beauty, .but in the countryside as a whole. This was laid down in Section 85 
of the Act. It was agreed that the expression “ the promoters should demon- 
strate beyond any doubt that there is no suitable alternative site ”, does not 
appear in the Act. The Commission did not specifically state that they were 
opposing the placing of the station at Trawsfynydd, .but rather, .they said in 
substance, that a Nuclear Station of such magnitude was out of place in a 
National Park. They also, said that there might be over-riding considerations 
and that it was for the Ministry to judge of these considerations. 

The Commission felt that .they had fulfilled their functions when they had 
drawn the Minister’s attention to the interest of the landscape as covered by 
the National Park, and also when they had obtained from the Board an 
explanation otf why they wanted to come into the National Park. The Com- 
mission fully understood that the Board had good reasons for their project 
and they .asked that .the Board should bring those reasons out so that the 
Minister would be in. the best position to. come to his conclusion.. 

The Commission were suggesting that, if the Minister approved the scheme, 
certain conditions should be incorporated in the approval. These conditions 
related mainly to consultations. 

The Commission considered that for a proposal of this kind, in a National 
Park, special reference .should be made to the interests of the National Parks 
Commission in the conduct of the works contemplated. The objective of the 
National Parks Commission was to have well designed buildings and well 
designed works. 

The Commission submitted that Trawsfynydd was the central point of 
that splendid panoram'a of mountains round Ffestiniog from Loelwyn Bach on 
the west to Manod Mawr on the east and that the steep face of this range, 
particularly from the south side of the Reservoir, was one of the finest 
■mountain prospects in North .Wales. A Nuclear Power Station in suoh a 
setting could not appear other than a huge and overmastering imposition, a 
creature utterly out of scale and character with the fine landscape around it. 
The introduction of anything as large as a nuclear power station at once upset 
the whole scale and .emphasis of the landscape. 

The transmission line from Trawsfynydd to Tan-y-grisiau would com- 
pletely spoil the Vale of Ffestiniog which had rightly been acclaimed as one 
of the loveliest of Welsh Valleys and' the line could not possibly avoid 
spoiling the landscape viewed from either Ffestiniog Church or by looking up 
the Valley from the Bridge at Maentwrog. 

The Commission suggested that the Trawsfynydd — Gonnah’s Quay line 
should be taken, to the north side of the road B.4391. A 66kV line also ran 
through part of the Tryweryn Valley, .and it was suggested that this line should 
be plaoed underground as far as Bala or merged with the 275kV line. In any 
event some portion of the 66kV line would have to be re-routed to make 
way for .the Reservoir. 
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North Wales (Hydro-Electricity) Protection Committee 

Mr. Stanley Price, Q.C., appeared for the above Committee and its acting 
Chairman, Colonel G. iG. Haythornthwaite gave evidence. He was supported 
by Mr. John St. Bodfan Gruffydd, a landscape architect, Mr. P. J. Clarke, 
President of ithe Youth Hostels Association for England and Wales and Mr. 
Walter Tysoe, Hon. Secretary of the Ramblers’ Association. 

The Committee’s representatives explained that its membership consisted 
of representatives of the Standing Committee on National Parks, of the 
Councils for the Preservation of Rural England and Wales, the British 
Mountaineering Council, the Ramblers’ Association and the Youth Hotels 
Association. (The Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales did not support 
the objection.) 

The representatives went on to say that Trawsfynydd Lake was an artificial 
lake of 1,300 acres in extent ; the dams were very small and almost indis- 
tinguishable and there was little else to disturb naturally beautiful and 
dramatic scenery. There were fine prospects of mountains in the background 
whichever way one looked and from the site there was, perhaps, one of 
the most comprehensive views of mountains in the Principality. The scene 
was one of immensity and wildness imparted by comparison with the scale 
of the human figure and the scale of human additions to the landscape. These 
works were on a modest scale and consisted of small farmsteads and intake 
fields. There was a direct relationship between the building and the natural 
landscape as the buildings and even the field walls were constructed of local 
stone which was the matrix of the landscape. Thus, in colour and texture 
they were in complete accord with their surrounds. This simple and respectful 
development was in perfect relationship with the majesty of the natural scenery. 
The reactor house would present an elevation nearly three times as large 
as that of the West front of St. Paul’s. Whereas St. Pauls was infinitely 
diversified with columnations, cornices, pediments and a wealth of archi- 
tectural detail, the reactor buildings would be plain oblong boxes. They were 
proportioned for the massive machinery which they would house and not 
to the size of the human figure, with the result that they would be of a 
gross scale which would reduce the magnificence of the scenery and draw 
attention to themselves. They were intended to be constructed of glass, 
concrete and aluminium which had no natural relationship with the landscape, 
unlike buildings already :a part of the scenery. 

One of the photographs of Calder Hall showed a most objectionable 
security fence. The fence might be efficient but it was . conspicuously ug y. 
It was suggested that the small buildings should have pitched roofs m local 
slate and that the reactor and turbine houses and switching compound should 
be placed either wholly or partially underground. 

The Committee had published a pamphlet in which they had set out their 
views showing how the station would upset the countryside. [The . Board, 
however, pointed out that the pamphlet was rather misleading, particularly 
the pictures. The drawing in the pamphlet gave the impression that the 
'reactor building would be approximately 260 feet high and the pamphlet 
stated that an alteration of 80 miles of road would be required, whereas only 
5 miles of road might have to be improved.] 

It was submitted, in further evidence, that the effect of the proposal and 
its value to the National Park depended upon an appreciation of the landscape 
as a whole seen from many points of view ; from the slopes and ridges of 
the hills as well as from the valley floor. A casual glance from the level of 
the road utterly failed to do justice to the scene. The eye should be allowed 
to travel the whole circuit of the horizon, beginning on the east from the 
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spacious upland slopes of Migneint, then south to the reclining form of 
Cader Idris, showing, in clear weather its great precipices, past the exciting 
broken silhouette of the Rhinogs bounding the lonely Valleys of remote 
Ardudwy to the culminating majesty of Eryri. One was then reminded that 
this was among the finest prospects in the National Park. The proposed power 
station would effectively ruin the prospect northwards. It would straddle the 
gap between Craig Gyfynys on the west and Castell Tomen-y-mur on the 
east. Only the tips of Moelwyn or Siabod would be visible above it. In bulk 
it would compete with Craig Gyfynys itself, which formed the largest single 
natural feature at the northern end of the Cwm and whose top was approxi- 
mately 300 feet above the level of the lake. 

A building of so gross a scale could not be absorbed into such a landscape. 
It would be ten times as high and twenty times as long as the existing 
farmhouses and impossible to “ soften ” by tree planting because it would 
be ten times taller than trees would grow at Trawsfynydd. It would be visible 
over twenty square miles of valley floor. This effect would present problems 
to a landscape architect. It would dominate an area of country very much 
larger than that immediately surrounding it. An even greater area would 
be affected for the worse. To the walker standing on the Rhinog Ridge 
more than the beauty of Trawsfynydd would be lost through its industrialisa- 
tion, for the remoteness of the Ardudwy valleys would be destroyed by their 
nearness to such development and thus, another forty-odd square miles of 
the National Park would be nullified. 

The nearest Youth Hotel to the site was at Ffestiniog and there were 
five others in this part of Wales. The Youth Hotels Association very strongly 
supported the National Parks Commission. They felt that the danger was 
not in the proposal itself but in the fact that it provided a precedent for 
the siting of similar large installations in a National Park. They were of the 
opinion that an alternative site could be found which would not require 
the road scheme or the overhead lines which were now proposed in the Park 
and its approaches. It was suggested that an alternative site might possibly 
be found m the Bala area. ' 

The Ramblers Association felt that the Station would be obvious from 
many positions. 

Other points raised by the Protection Committee were: — 

That the danger due to the build-up of radio-activity in the Reservoir 
would not be insignificant. They were of the opinion that the calculations 
of the Atomic Energy Authority in this respect were in the “ realms of 
guesswork ”, 

That the raising of the temperature of the Reservoir by about 10°F 
might cause unexpected growths ; it would upset the flora and fauna 
and, under certain weather conditions, increase fogs. 

That the presence of the station might jeopardise the tourist trade a 
useful asset, the value of which for the whole of Wales was between 
£35 and £50 millions a year. 

That the unemployment question could not be regarded as a factor in 
choosing the site. If £50 million was to be spent on the station and the 
mam reason was to alleviate unemployment, then such a sum could 
be spent to better purpose. 

That the Minister should consider the necessity for an Act of Parliament 
before the station could be erected, as an Act of Parliament had been 
necessary in the case of the Pumped Storage Scheme. 

That if consent were given to the station, consideration should be given 
to wholly or partially burying the reactors. 
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Summary of Objectors’ Representations 

The National Parks Commission 

(1) That before a project of this nature is installed in a National Park 

(a) there should be an over-riding national need, 

(b) it should be shown that there is no other place to put it. 

(2) If consent is granted, then there should be ample safeguards. The 
National Parks Commission would prefer conditions as embodied in Section 26 
of the North Wales Hydro-Electric Power Act, 1955. 

With regard to the transmission lines they ask that : 

(а) where the Trawsfynydd-Tan-y-grisiau line crosses the Vale of 

Ffestiniog it should be placed underground, 

(б) the Trawsfynydd-Connah’s Quay line should be erected on the north 
side of road B.4391. 

(c) The part of the 66kV line in the Tryweryn Valley should be placed 

underground as far as Bala, or alternatively dismantled and merged 
into the 275kV line, i.e. the power that is transmitted along this 
part of the 66kV line should be conveyed over the proposed 
275kV line. 

North Wales (Hydro-Electricity) Protection Committee 

They fully support the National Parks Commission. 

They are of the opinion that this huge structure should not be placed in 
the valley as it will be completely out of scale in the surrounding scenery. 

That its presence will spoil the enjoyment of this part of the National 
Park. (They were supported in this submission by the Ramblers’ Association 
and the Youth Hostels Association.) 

If this station has to be erected they suggest that the reactor building 
shall be wholly or partially buried. 



Comments and Conclusions by the Chief Engineering Inspector, 
Ministry of Power 

The Board, after considering twelve sites in this area, and having prior 
consultations with the officers of the Parks Planning Committee and the 
National Parks Commission, came to the conclusion that the least objection- 
able site, taking everything into account, was Trawsfynydd. At the Inquiry 
the objectors did not challenge this, neither did they suggest any alternative 
sites in the district. It can therefore be accepted that if a nuclear station is 
to be built in North Wales then Trawsfynydd is the best site. It is, however, 
in a National Park. It would be fair to say that any other site in North 
Wales would meet with similar and perhaps stronger objections. 

Snowdonia National Park covers 835 square miles and it is approximately 
oblong in shape-^about 50 miles long from north to south with an average 
width of 20 miles. This may be regarded as a comparatively large area when 
one is considering North Wales. 

The “ valley floor ” in which Trawsfynydd is situated is about 10 miles 
long running from north to south and has an average width of 21 miles. Its 
area is approximately 28 square miles. The power station site is roughly in 
the centre of this valley about 31 miles from the northern boundary. As 
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the crow flies, Snowdon is 11 miles from the site and Cader Idris 14 miles. 
These two areas may be regarded as the special places of the Park. It would 
be quite wrong to suggest that the presence of the station would upset the 
pleasure of anyone visiting these places. The project, situated on a 180 acre 
u as ’- amon £. other buildings, two which will be up to 200 feet tall. It 
will be situated in a valley of approximately 28 square miles and this valley 
IS u 1 - I1 T. a N a, i ona l Park which is 835 square miles. The surrounding mountains 
which are from 4 to 6 miles away are from 1,500 feet to nearly 3,000 feet high. 



The Amenity Aspect 

The environs of Trawsfynydd have been accurately described both by 
the witnesses for the County Council and the objectors, but when it comes 
to describing the probable effect of the Station on the surrounding scenery, 
we have a conflict of views between the objectors and the County Council 
witnesses. For example, Mrs. Dower said that a nuclear power station in 
such a setting could not appear other than a huge and overmastering 
imposition, a creature utterly out of scale and character with the fine 
landscape around it. Colonel Haythornthwaite said the reactor buildings will 
be plain oblong boxes proportioned to the massive machinery which they 
house, not to the size of the human figure, with the result that they are of 
gross scale which will reduce the magnificence of the scenery and draw 
attention to themselves. Mr. Gruffydd said a building of this gross scale 
cannot be placed into such a landscape. It would be ten times as high, twenty 
times as long as the existing farmhouses and impossible to “ soften ” by 
planting because it would be ten times taller than the trees that will grow 
at Trawsfynydd. From six miles along the Rhinog Ridge such a building 
would dominate the scene. For over twenty miles of valley floor it would 
be visible. His chief objection is that it is entirely alien to the spirit of 
the place. 



Mr. Tuck, the County Planning Officer, said it will not dominate the 
landscape as it would in flatter country where there are no natural features 
which can give balance and cover. In spite of its size it is not going to be 
all that conspicuous from the vantage points except locally round the station. 
It will be seen from various places along the trunk road and also from 
Tomen-y-mur. It is surprising from how few places one can see this from 
the peaks of the Rhmogs. From the Moelwyns it will be visible, but owing 
to the configuration of the ground and owing to its standing in a saddle! 
it is a thing you will have to look for once you get back to the distance of 
the Moelwyns, which are from 4 to 5 miles away. 



Professor Allen said the distant views are from a height well above the 
level of the roofs of the Station. When you look from a mountain top the 
height of a building looks very much lower than it actually is. Therefore 
when you look down into a sort of bowl it will be quite clear that the 
building will not dominate the scene. It will only dominate the scene within 
its immediate neighbourhood. We also said that the buildings will not be 
silhouetted against the sky, but will have the setting of the large scale mountain 
scenery which surrounds the lake and he was of the opinion that within the 
boundaries of the Park “ it appears to me there is no better site than the one 
which has been selected He went on to say that to those who object to the 
prominence of buildings of this nature, a site on the coast is likely to be far 
more objectionable than Trawsfynydd. 



1 d< ? th j 20th - Cent ? r y one can accept Colonel Hay thorn- 

thwaites thesis that the dimensions of any building in a National Park should 
have some relationship to the size of man. ' ' 
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Of the views expressed at the Inquiry, Mr, Tuck appears to me to present 
as true a picture as possible of the effect of this project on the scenery. He 
has walked all over the area for the purpose of looking at the site. When one 
is cm an eminence, 3 to 4 miles away, looking down on a collection of 
buildings, .two of which may be 200 feet high, the whole lot covering 30 to 50 
acres on a site of 180 acres, it os an exaggeration to say that they will dominate 
the valley. A flat roofed building may reflect the light and be more obvious 
than a gabled roof. Colonel Haythomthwaite suggested that slate roofs should 
be considered for some of the buildings. This question can be safely left to 
the architects. Mr. Tuck pointed out that from the Moelwyns the buildings 
will subtend an angle of less than 1 ° vertically. 

The station if erected will be a large and unusual building. It is, however, 
being placed in a large area. It will dominate the local scene. There is 
however, one saving grace— the valley floor .is not flat. The station will sit 
between the neighbouring hills of Craig Gyfynys and Castell To-men-y-mur, 
These hills break up the local scene and to some extent will screen the station. 

It was suggested that the reactors should be buried or partially buried 
This type of reactor with 'all its auxiliary plant and apparatus is quite 
unsuitable to be placed underground. If it is placed underground there will 
be the cost of excavating the rock and then 'there would be the disposal of 
more than 2 \ million tons of rock. This would create a problem. If it were 
feasible to bury the reactor vessel only, it would mean that the steam raising 
plant would be above ground and this would be nearly as bulky as the reactor 
itself, so very little would >be achieved. If the station were only partially 
buried, this would entail redesigning the installation with the subsequent 
long delay. I have come to the conclusion that either to bury or partially bury 
the reactors is not very practicable. 

The real objection to placing a station in this “ wild and lonely ” valley, is 
that it is a completely unspoilt valley. Except for the reservoir, it is os it 
was when the Romans evacuated the fort on Tomen-y-mur, and the objectors 
would like it to remain in this wild and particularly lonely condition. 

In all parts of Wales there is a gre'at deal of countryside very similar 
to that at Trawsfynydd except that there is not the fine panorama oif moun- 
tains ; the presence of the station buildings will not ruin this view, it depends 
on where the viewer stands and there are many places to stand in this valley. 

If a nuclear station was much smaller and there were no overhead lines 
emerging from it, then it would be an ideal industry to be situated in a 
countryside such as this. A nuclear station has so many advantages from an 
amenity point of view. It is clean and the buildings are tidy. There are no 
lorry loads or train loads of material going into the works, and no finished 
products coming out. There is no noise or smoke, but as with most tilings, one 
cannot have all the advantages— it is big, and there are overhead lines. 

The Social Aspect 

. It is difficult to foresee what the social effect of a Nuclear 'Power Station 
will have on a National Park or any other isolated site. The presence of the 
.pumped storage scheme and the Liverpool Reservoir will lead to an improve- 
ment in the ro'ads, and in these days of pleasure motoring these projects no 
doubt will be the object iof weekend trips. There are however, excellent roads 
in Merioneth and it is a delightful place for motoring. It can be said, therefore, 
that the presence of .this Power Station will inorease the number of people 
visiting the National Park. It will toe safe to assume that there will toe no 
diminution in the tourist trade. The hydro plant at Pitlochry and the Birming- 
ham Water Works at the Elan Valley have not kept people away from these 
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areas. The Nuclear Power Station with the neighbouring Pumped Storage 
Station at Tan-y-grisiau will be technically rather a unique installation and 
this aspect will undoubtedly cause many engineers to visit this area. 

At Hearings concerning works of the Electricity Supply Industry, one of 
the most frequent objections is that these works will keep people away from 
the area concerned and so injure the tourist trade. Actually, they attract 
people. I am quite sure that the objectors would regard an influx of people 
by motor cars and motor coaches as undesirable. There are many examples 
of “ beauty spots ” in the British Isles that, in the opinion of some, are com- 
pletely ruined by the large number of visitors. In this National Park, however, 
there is quite a lot of space — 830 square miles of it. 

In evidence it was said that the Station will help to preserve ithe way of 
life of ithe distriot and this was particularly important because Trawsfynydd 
is 100 per cent Welsh speaking and this particular Village has not changed 
much over the years. At the Bradiwell Inquiry, however, the objectors said that 
the presence of a Nuclear .Station would ruin the life in the Dengie Peninsula, 
a way of life which had not altered for centuries. The countryside, however, 
over the last 50 years has altered considerably. The internal combustion engine 
in all its aspects has been .largely responsible and its impact on rural com- 
munities has been much greater than it has on urban communities. The 
Trawsfynydd area has perhaps not changed to the extent of others because its 
farming methods have remained unaltered. The presence of a Power Station 
will not stop the general evolution and it is doubtful whether it will 
accelerate it. It will certainly not convert this valley into an industrial area. 

During the Hearing the supporters of this project gave statistical evidence 
showing the decline in population in this area and also the high percentage of 
unemployment. The population in Merionethshire an 1881 was 52,000, m 
1955 it was 40,000 and this decline has occurred over a period when the total 
population has greatly increased. The recent decline can be shown by the 
fact that the Local Government electors have decreased from 27,944 m 1950 
to 27,162 in 1957, a loss of 782 electors and this represents a population loss 
of 1 461 The population of the Parish of Trawsfynydd from 1945 to the 
present day has declined by 18-9 per cent. The War Department Camp employs 
about 60 people who will be unemployed when the Camp closes. In 50 years 
the population of Blaenau Ffestiniog has declined from 11,430 in 1901 to 
6,540 in 1956. 

With regard to unemployment, the present figure is 360 unemployed in the 
County and this represents 3'6 per cent of the insured population as against 
a national average of 1-5 per cent. The economy of the County depended 
directly and indirectly on the slate industry and this is declining. Farming in 
the County is chiefly on small family farms. 

The proposed closing down of the Military Establishment at Trawsfynydd 
is serious for a small community. Not only does it affect the men who will be 
unemployed, but also the indirect benefits which such an establishment 
confers on the neighbourhood. One is on safe ground in saying that the 
proposed Station will more than compensate for this loss. 

The introduction of a Nuclear Station will undoubtedly help to ease the 
present unemployment problem and it will, to a small extent, arrest the decline 
in population. It will afford a comparatively small number of jobs to school 
leavers, and may be the first step for some to learn a useful trade. In the 
operation of the Hydro Stations in North Wales over 70 per cent of those 
employed are local inhabitants and eventually there is no reason why the 
same state of affairs should not apply to this station. 
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Planning Conditions 

The Board have submitted certain planning conditions for incorporation 

Th thS f b ? n - If *“? “ granted ' These conditio " s are'set out 
m . Appendix B. The objectors, and particularly the National Parks Com- 

rritex Sc Ac? ml™ to those set ° ut in section 26 

It is not generally satisfactory to take a section out of a private Act 
which is for a special purpose, and utilise it for works that cannot be regarded 
as similar. It is also unnecessary to have conditions attached to a consent that 
are already included in an Act with which the Generating Board must comply 

SU w. a s n °f ? f Sec ‘ ion 2d 0) of the North Wales Power Act 
1955, and Paragraph (1) of Appendix B is fully covered by Section 37 of the 

mdSS ’ 1957 ' Indeed ’ the fcSt ™ aph ° £ 



The National Barks Commission complain that in Paragraph 2 of 
Appendix B it says that the Board in consultation with the National Parks 
Commission shall appoint a landscape architect. However, they have already 
appointed a landscape architect without consulting the Commission. The 
National Parks Commission suggest that in Paragraph 3 there should be some 
reference to the Commission, to the effect that plans and drawings should be 
submitted to them. It was pointed out that it goes without saying that the 
subject C ° UnCl1 mUSt consuIt with the National Parks Commission on this 



Mr. Cooke pointed out that this paragraph goes much further than any 
previous condition in that the Board have agreed to submit plans for approval 
to the County. In all other consents of this nature the condition is that the 
Board submit plans for the Planning Authority’s observations. The Board were 
of the opinion that a Power Station in a National Park is something rather 
special so they agreed that tile Planning Authority should approve the 
drawings. The Board, however, do not wish to submit their plans to several 
Authorities for approval. 



These proposed conditions are very similar to the ones laid down for the 
Milford Haven Development. This Development was not the subject of a 
Private Bill, it was the subject of planning approval and in this case Esso have 
to submit plans to the Minister of Housing and Local Government for his 
approval, and the Minister will consult the National Parks Commission 



This matter was fully discussed at the Hearing. In essence the Board’s 
proposals are not unsatisfactory. In the particular circumstances of this appli- 
cation, I recommend that if consent is to be given to this station, these 
proposed conditions and the procedure for approving plans and giving advice, 
be considered with a view to producing something simpler. It appears to me 
that with so many interested parties, costly delays can arise. 



Trawsfynydd — Tan-y-grisiau Transmission Line 

It was proposed that where the line crosses the Vale of Ffestiniog it should 
be placed underground. The length to be placed underground is from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. This is approximately 3 spans ; it will mean eliminating two towers. 
This is the part of the line that will cross the view from the Church at 
Ffestiniog. This is a very beautiful view. It is not a clean sweep of valley. 
It is the type of view in which the towers, if carefully sited, will not be very 
conspicuous. 

To place a 275kV line underground requires terminal towers which are of 
a heavier pattern than the normal intermediate tower, and a compound to 
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house the cable terminals. Each terminal consists of a concrete plinth support- 
ing a porcelain insulator, about 20 feet high and there will be nine of these. 
Locally they will be unsightly, so they will have to be placed in such a 
position as to minimise the effect on the district. This will, no doubt, entail a 
longer distance underground. It will be difficult to' install .these cables across 
this countryside, with its rock and very steep gradients and in the ordinary 
course of events no engineer would contemplate placing 275kV cable in such 
terrain. 

The cost of placing this piece of line underground is difficult to estimate. 
It would depend on the position of the terminal compounds, the number 
of cable joints, and the amount of rock encountered. A rough guess would 
be not less than £200,000. 

This is the type of countryside where overhead lines can be erected with 
economy because advantage can be taken of the contours. Because of these 
contours the line need not be very conspicuous, providing the towers are 
sited with care. 

Looking at the view, I came to the conclusion that the proposed line 
would not seriously upset it. I do not recommend that the Board should be 
asked to place this portion of the line underground. 

Trawsfynydd — Connah’s Quay Transmission Line 

The County Council and the National Parks Commission suggested that 
the 66kV overhead line belonging to the Merseyside and North Wales 
Electricity Board should be placed underground as far as Bala, or alter- 
natively merged with the proposed 275kV line. 

This 66kV line is an important link in the distribution system of the 
Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board. If it was merged into the 
275kV line and a substation installed at Bala, this would not replace its 
present function. It would entail a line from Trawsfynydd to Maentwrog 
and a very costly substation at Bala. To place this line underground for a 
distance of 14 miles would cost something approaching half a million pounds, 
which in my opinion is not justified. 

I am of the opinion that the National Parks Commission’s proposed route 
to the north of the road (B.4391) is not such a good proposition as the 
proposed route, which was prepared jointly by the Board and the Parks 
Planning Committee. The distance between these two lines will be sufficient 
to ensure that, generally speaking, they will not be seen together. 

Another suggestion was that the proposed 275kV line should be placed 
to the north of Mynydd Nodol. 

The Board selected the southern route because it keeps the line away 
from the proposed Liverpool Reservoir, and takes it out of sight of the road. 
If it is placed to the north it will be on the hillside with the reservoir between 
it and the road. It will be rather conspicuous in this position, especially 
with the reservoir in the foreground and it may not be very accessible for 
maintenance purposes. 

Taking all things into consideration, I am of the opinion that the Board’s 
proposed route is the best one. 

I therefore recommend that consideration should not be given to dis- 
mantling the 66kV line and that consent be granted to the Board to place 
the line as proposed by the Board. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

• B° a rd have established their case for requiring a Nuclear qtntinn 

m the North Wales area. I am satisfied that in the whole of the Manchester 
Control Area the only position for Stations is in the West. The Board have 

mmeTV 2 SlteS i Ch,elly ,° n ‘£ e Merioneth and Caernarvon coast, and have 
the co ? c,usl ° n that there are only two sites suitable for this typo 
?i NU T Clear f Stat ^ n - thes 5 sites bem S Trawsfynydd and Edeyrn and of tL 
two, Trawsfynydd was favoured by the Parks Planning Committee It was 

^?,w Stab / n led th -m lf * the , Board . could not utilise these two sites thenTt 
would not be possible for them to install a Station in this area. 

Practically all the local inhabitants are in favour of this Station There 
ReLf, r eetmg ln the , Villa S? Hall the evening before the faring when a 
Resolution was passed unanimously supporting the Station and it S was said 
that this was the first time in history that the people in these parts had 
been unanimously m favour of a project. The project is also simnorted hv 
the .National Farmers’ Union .and the Farmers’ Union of Wales. P y 

r It: , is . fu , lly . s PPP orted b y the Merionethshire County Council and nil n„> 
The Parks Planning Committee and tL lL“Adlmy 
Committee before coming to a conclusion, went into the question very 

vMted S ciwe?Han Tlmv°mok° f * h f r me ™ bers and their Planning Officer! 
L/on t?. r™ ‘ ^ / 1 2° k -i laat car . e before coming to their conclusion 

fill the C.? u ". ci1 £or the Preservation of Rural Wales. Dr. Haigh made 

a valuable contribution towards the Hearing in which he explained how his 
Council had resolved the conflicting interests involved. 

. Sf, proj = ct j s supported by the Labour Group of Members of Parliament 
for Wales and also the Trade Union interests. This is the first time at a Public 
“nocrnmg a Power Station that there has been such overwhelming 
support by the local inhabitants and the Local Authorities. g 

The Trawsfynydd area is regarded as third category scenery. It is in mv 
opinion however, a beautiful place. The impact of this Station on the 
Trawsfynydd area is subject to conflicting views, but in my opinion the 
most serious evidence was given by Mr. Tuck who knows the are! extremely 
well and has walked over it and looked at the site for the purpose of 
estimating its effect on the countryside. He was of the opinion that it would 
not dominate the area, as suggested by the objectors. 

Professor Allen who had also gone to much trouble before formulating 
his views, said that there were two aspects with regard to this Station. One 
was that it should be cited so as to be as inconspicuous as possible and the 
other was that it should be regarded as presenting a challenge to modern 
architects to produce a collection of buildings that would enhance the scenery. 

I can understand the attitude of the North Wales (Hydro-Electricity) 
Protection Committee in their desire to keep the valley in an unspoilt condition 
They have gone to a great deal of trouble to present their case and produced 
some very helpful photographs. 

Like Mr. G. S. Kelly of Birmingham, who did not appear at the Inquiry 
but sent an excellent pamphlet “ Snowdonia or Pylonia ”, they express fears 
that this valley will be completely ruined. These fears, I think, are induced 
by their keen regard for the countryside. 

The National Parks Commission’s view was that unless there was an 
over-ndmg national need, an alien structure of this description should not 
be placed in a National Park. 
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If consent is granted to this proposed Station, it should not be regarded 
as a precedent for the placing of nuclear stations in National Parks. 

In considering the site for this Power Station, one must consider the 
country as a whole and there are few places which fulfil the necessary 
requirements for this type of Nuclear Station and most of these sites which 
will be at the seaside or on an estuary, will be very conspicuous and will be, 
if anything, subject to greater amenity objection. This site is likely to prove 
unique ; it is an inland site and 5 miles away from a Pumped Storage 
Scheme. It has the advantage of a very short length of transmission line, 
coupled with the fact that it will enable the Pumped Storage Scheme to 
run with greater efficiency. It is also on land owned by the Board. There 
is no need for a Compulsory Purchase Order, no individual will suffer personal 
hardship, and the land is of no agricultural value. 

The Board have satisfied themselves that their Reservoir is sufficient for 
cooling purposes and they have control of this water. The objection that 
this warm lake will create fog is not at all serious, and the fact that the 
lake will be 10°F higher temperature than normal will create some interest 
for the natural scientist. 

It is estimated for the purpose of calculating the cost that the life of a 
reactor is 20 years. The objectors were of the opinion that after this 
period the plant would become derelict. At the moment no one knows the 
precise life of a reactor. The development of nuclear power is advancing 
rapidly and it is safe to assume that the technique of operating and main- 
taining the reactors will improve with experience. I do not think one can go 
further than this on this aspect of the power station. 

There are large tracts of area similar to Trawsfynydd in Wales, but if 
the amenities of this site preclude the erection of this station, then it will 
be extremely difficult to find isolated areas in the U.K. where similar 
objections would not arise. 

Recommendations 

Considering all the arguments for and against this project and having 
inspected the site, I have come to the conclusion that the objectors have 
rather over-stated their case. I am inclined to the views expressed by the 
Parks Planning Committee. I am satisfied that the presence of the Nuclear 
Power Station will not irredeemably impair the amenities of the Snowdonia 
National Park. 

I therefore recommend that consent be granted to the Central Electricity 
Generating Board to construct the station at Trawsfynydd, the transmission 
line from Tan-y-grisiau to Trawsfynydd, and the transmission line from 
Trawsfynydd to Connah’s Quay, in accordance with their application. 

I also recommend that the planning conditions proposed by the Generating 
Board in their letter dated the 14th October, 1957 (see also Appendix B), and 
that the procedure for approving plans and giving advice be considered with 
a view to simplification. 



I have the honour to remain. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 

(Sgd.) H. W. Grimmitt, 
Chief Engineering Inspector. 
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■Comments and Conclusions by the Principal Inspector 
(Special Enquiries), Ministry of Housing and Local Government 

The arguments in favour of the project are the urgency of the power 
programme, the engineering suitability of the site, the absence of alternative 
sites, and the benefit to local employment. The argument against the project 
is the damage to the National Park. These are the main matters that have 
to be weighed. 

If it could be shown that there would be no serious damage to the 
National Park by this project then there would be little need to assess the 
arguments on the other side. So I start by considering this point. The con- 
clusion I have reached is that there cannot be any doubt that something very 
serious for the National Park is involved. 

A major difficulty in considering the possible damage to the National 
Park is that the issues are intangible ; they involve questions of principle 
and aesthetics which are very much matters of personal judgment, and 
which all too often are much less understandable than the hard facts of 
engineering and economics. For these reasons they seem to require all 
the more careful consideration. I have had difficulty in. restricting myself 
solely to matters raised at the Inquiry and have felt obliged to consider 
the purposes of National Parks in a general way. 

My understanding of the purpose of the National Parks Act is that 
selected areas of the finest natural scenery were to be kept inviolate from 
major development or change for the benefit of the whole nation, not the 
least of the benefits being the mental and physical recreation of a mainly 
urban population. The recreational activities concerned were those pertain- 
taining to the open air — walking, climbing, touring by cycle or car, botanis- 
ing, bird watching and so on, and I daresay it was also in the minds of the 
promoters of the Act that the Parks should be big enough to provide some 
solitude for those desiring it. Ordinary country life was, of course, to pro- 
ceed within the Parks, but anything savouring of urbanisation or indus- 
trialisation was to be strictly controlled. 

Personally I cannot even begin to reconcile this project for a nuclear 
power station right in the middle of Snowdonia with the function of the area 
as a National Park. It is possible that the limited architectural problem of 
design and setting in relation to immediate surroundings could he overcome — 
I am sceptical even of this because of the great size of the buildings and the 
large quantity of extraneous equipment — but this would only mitigate the 
impact of the project on the National Park. The real point is that tihe project 
would be a major urban intrusion. The station and the power lines would 
be clearly visible from the main road, from the lakeside, and from many 
vantage poimts on the surrounding hills ; they would be a constant reminder 
to all the users of the National Park for all time of the very things they have 
come to the Park to forget for a while. There was much talk at the Inquiry 
of rising to the challenge of the atomic age, creating the nuclear landscape, 
and similar high-sounding phrases, but to my mind these are deceptive 
sentiments wishfully glossing over the fundamentally intrusive nature of this 
project. 

It was suggested many times at the Inquiry that the site was in rather a 
dull part of the Park, not amongst the best scenery. The value of scenery is 
relative. If the site and surroundings were within 50 miles of London they 
would constitute the most valued stretdh of natural scenery in the world. 
Apart from this, however, the locality of the site strikes me as a very fine 
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stretch of wild, open country lying between the more dramatically moun- 
tainous areas of Snowdon to the north and Cader Idris to the south. The 
approach to the site from Dolgelly to the south is along A.487 following the 
line of the Roman Road. There is a long climb northwards from Dolgelly 
through wooded and afforested valleys until one emerges in the flat upland 
vale of Trawsfynydd. To the east the view is shut off by rising ground, but 
to the west, across the level boggy floor of the valley, is the rugged and 
dramatic skyline of the Rhinogs, To the north, across Trawsfynydd Lake, 
there soon opens up a fine panorama of hills — the Moelwyns, Moel Siabod, 
and Manod Mawr. This road is a main tourist route through the Park. Soon 
after passing the site the road drops down through country that represents 
the best of Snowdonia valley scenery to the charming Vale of Ffestiniog. 
The lake itself, man-made though it is, is a pleasant addition to the land- 
scape. It is not yet fully absorbed, but it looks reasonably natural and does 
not have the swept-and-garnished appearance of drinking-water reservoirs. 
I am quite unimpressed by the argument that the site is in a less attractive 
part of the Park. The area is not as dramatic as the country to the north or 
south, but it has a great deal of intrinsic merit. It lies right in the middle of 
the National Park, and the placing at this point of a large industrial plant 
spreading its influence visually, if not in other ways, for many miles around 
would cut the Park in two. 

A point which was barely mentioned at the Inquiry but which strikes me 
as highly relevant is that the National Parks must become increasingly 
valuable for their purpose as time goes on. As more and more people get 
holidays-with-pay, as more people acquire motor cars, and as open-air 
pursuits attract a wider following, so will the numbers of people visiting the 
Parks increase. Already, in Snowdonia, as I know from personal experience, 
the peaks in the immediate Snowdon range are so crowded that the person 
who wants some solitude goes elsewhere. He may go, incidentally, to the 
Moelwyns which look directly down onto the site under consideration. It 
does not seem to me that the National Parks have any too great a margin 
of ^pace having regard to future demands that may be made on them. Their 
value moreover must increase as open-air amenities in other parts of the 
country are affected by industrial and urban developments (many perhaps 
quite unforeseen at the moment) which are demanded by advancing techno- 
logies and our need to survive as a great industrial nation. I have heard it 
suggested that our efforts to survive in this way could produce a country not 
worth surviving in, that is doubtless a very gloomy view but to some people 
there is at least a discernible tendency in that direction. I would have thought 
the National Parks ought to stand as indestructible bulwarks against such a 
danger however remote it may seem at present. 

It was suggested a't the Inquiry, based on the experience of Calder Hall, 
that the power station would positively attract visitors to the National Park. 
If so it is at least possible that they would be the wrong kind of visitors as 
far as the P-ark was concerned, but I am sure this is a short-sighted view in 
any case, for the time must soon come when nuclear power stations lose 
their romance and become as commonplace as stations of the ordinary type. 

The objectors were much concerned about other developments this project 
might bring in train. The Board said that as far as they -were concern ed 
there would be no subsidiary industries, nor could they at this stage foresee 
any .associated electrical power projects. I have no doubt that exactly the 
same was said when the Tan-y-grisiau pump-storage scheme was promoted a 
few years ago, yet that scheme coupled with the Trawsfynydd Lake (itself 
a hydro-electric project of 25-30 years ago) has been directly responsible 
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for the present nuclear project. It was [admitted by the Board that without 
the Tan-y-grisiau scheme the present site would be far- less attractive. 
This seems an extraordinary example of one thing leading to another in the 
most unexpected manner, and I think the objectors may be forgiven their 
fears that other things may happen in- -the future to render the impact of 
the nuclear station on the National Bark even more severe. 

'An interesting point which emerged at the Inquiry was that the nuclear 
reactors were likely to have a limited life of 20-40 years only. After that 
they would ' be of no further use but they would be so highly radio-active 
inside as to' be irremovable. They would just have to remain in position. 
I do not know how seriously to take this. The Board said that of course 
■there might be technical progress which would completely change this, blit 
they were surprisingly candid in admitting that in the present state of 
knowledge it seemed .a real .possibility. A11 the turbines and electrical generat- 
ing plant would be unaffected of course 'by the demise of a reactor and so 
the station could be kept going just by building .another reactor. Needless 
ito say, the prospect of a multiplication of reactors, or of derelict ones in 
the National Park did not commend itself to the objectors. 

The power station would be connected direct to Connah’s Quay (45 miles 
to .the east) by .a 275kV [transmission line. The Board claimed that this 
line was not really part of the project since it would have 'been required 
in any case as part of the Tan-y-grisi'au scheme, all that was involved was 
the ire-routeing of the last few miles near Traiwsfynydd. I think this must be 
accepted and that this line cannot properly be regarded as a concomitant 
of the -nuclear project. A direct product of the scheme, however, is another 
275kV line to Tan-y-grisiau. This line (a 275kV -line is of super-grid size, 
a really heavy transmission, line) would cross the Vale -of Ffestiniog. The 
County Council and the Board seem to have considered the route most 
carefully .and to have agreed a line, but at best I think this crossing of 
the Vale must be regarded as a disaster. I understand that there are very 
serious technical difficulties in putting a line of this capacity underground. 
It also ©merged at the Inquiry that if [the power station materialises another 
overhead line would probably be led -off in the near future to Bangor. A 
good deal of this would have to be within the National Park. I cannot 
but regard these heavy transmission lines as very unhappy by-products of the 
power station project. It is hard to. believe that still other lines would not in 
due course radiate from such an important power station. 

It was suggested at the Inquiry on behalf of the objectors that if the 
station had to come then, it should be sunk wholly or partially below ground. 
As an .engineer I find this suggestion hard to accept. The effort and expense 
required ito sink these enormous buildings into solid nock would be gigantic. 
I doubt whether the gains would be .as great as 'appear at first sight, and I 
daresay .the resulting excavated material would be as difficult to dispose of 
satisfactorily .as it would be to site 'the . buildings directly on the ground as 
proposed. The example of certain Scandinavian countries wa,s quoted by the 
objectors, but I understand the stations which are being placed underground 
in these cases are much smaller than the one now under consideration. 
Whether it would be possible for the Board to alter their general plan and 
to build a number of small stations underground rather than one large surface 
station is a matter beyond my scope, but superficially it would suggest a 
gain iby the disappearance of the stations but a loss by 'the multiplication of 
transmission lines. 

My own assessment of this project therefore is that it would undoubtedly 
have a seriously detrimental effect on the National Park by placing right 
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in the middle of it a huge, hard, unassimilable industrial plant. I must admit 
that this view is based on my own interpretation of the purposes of National 
Parks, and upon my own assessment of the Snowdonia Park of which I 
happen to have been a fairly assiduous user probably in the manner intended 
by the Act. 

Turning to the arguments in favour of the project I must, of course, 
accept the urgency of the power programme. The engineering suitability of 
the site was, X think, clearly demonstrated, both as to the physical character 
of the site and the linkage to the Tan-y-grisiau pump-storage scheme. The 
question of alternative sites is much more difficult. The Inquiry revealed 
once again a difficulty which is now becoming familiar — the fact that siting 
requirements for certain modern projects are so complex that they can 
only be judged by the promoters of the project and no outsider is really 
in a position to criticise. It was noticeable at this Inquiry that the objectors 
made no effort to argue the merits of any of the other dozen or so sites 
in North Wales which the Board said they had investgiated and rejected, not 
even the names of these sites were extracted. The objectors doubtless felt it 
was useless to pursue alternative sites in detail, they could be defeated at every 
turn by technical arguments. They contented themselves with saying that the 
fact that the Board already owned the site and the fact that it linked in 
conveniently with the Tan-y-grisiau scheme may well have built up such 
an overwhelming case in the Board’s mind that they paid less attention 
to other possibilities than they might otherwise have done. The objectors 
also pointed out that on the Board’s own admission other sites for nuclear 
power stations would eventually be required, and so the need to use sites 
at present considered unsuitable would have to be faced in the end, and if it 
could be faced in the end it could be faced now in order to save the 
National Park. 

I find myself much in sympathy with the objectors on the matter of 
alternative sites. I do not question for one moment the competence or good 
faith of the Board, but they are judges in their own case and I cannot exclude 
the thought that there may well be some other site which would be less 
(perhaps much less) satisfactory from the Board’s point of view but neverthe- 
less justifiable in the circumstances. 

It was argued for the National Parks Commission that there should be 
an initial presumption against the siting of a project of this kind in a 
National Park, and that the onus was on the Board to demonstrate that 
there was no suitable alternative site outside the National Park. The Board 
seemed to reject these views entirely, arguing that they had no statutory 
basis in the National Parks Act. For myself it seems plain common sense 
that if the nation sets aside a tract of country for the preservation of its 
natural beauty then there is a prima facie case against large industrial 
projects within the area, and any promoter who wishes to undertake such a 
scheme must prove the absence of alternative sites to the hilt. I cannot really 
feel satisfied that this has been done in this case. 

Benefit to local employment was the main point stressed by the local 
authorities, and it provided (as it seemed to me) an emotional background to 
the whole Inquiry which at times threatened the proper hearing of repre- 
sentations. I am not at all sure that this argument stands up to examination. 
The final employment will not be large — a mere 300 people of whom I should 
judge at least one-third are likely to be newcomers to the district. I imagine 
that the problems of unemployment and rural de-population are not peculiar 
to Merionethshire alone — they could be adduced equally well in respect 
of any other site in North Wales and therefore they do not point solely 
to Trawsfynydd as the choice. The problems could obviously be tackled in 
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other ways, they do not intrinsically require a nuclear power station for their 
solution. The short-lived benefit to local employment during the construction 
of the power station does not strike me as a factor of great importance when 
judged against the long-term future of the National Park. I can understand 
that to local people the questions of unemployment and rural de-population 
must seem desperately important, but I doubt very much whether such local 
and possibly short-term considerations ought to carry much weight when 
the matter to be decided is the future for all time of such an important 
national venture as the National Park. 

The National Parks Commission suggested, in respect of the transmission 
line to Connah’s Quay, that where it would pass down the Tryweryn Valley 
it should be sited on the north side of the valley, or that an existing 66kV 
line in the same valley should be merged with the 275kV line, or that 
the 66kV line should be put underground. The objective in all cases is to 
reduce the impact on the landscape of two more or less parallel lines. My 
own feeling, after inspecting the valley, is that the location which the Board 
and the County Council have agreed, with the 275kV line on the south 
of the valley, is probably the best in all the circumstances. The location has 
been chosen ’so that for much of the distance the line as seen from road 
B 4391 would be seen against hillsides, thus mitigating the effect. Moreover 
it seems to be the case, generally speaking, that where the 66kV line is in 
view the 275kV line would not be, and vice versa. I do not think there will 
be very much visible of two lines at once. [This, of course, is the length of 
275kV line which has to come in any case by reason of the Tan-y-grisiau 
scheme.] 



Conclusion 

The question to be decided, as I see it, is simply whether the urgency 
of the power programme and the difficulty of finding sites for nuclear power 
stations are so great as to justify grievous damage to the National Park. 
The issue seems to be Park versus Power, X doubt whether much else arises 
My own judgment leans strongly to the preservation of * e Nataonal Park but 
questions of national policy loom so large m the case that I think it would 
be presumptuous for me to make a formal recommendation. 



I have the honour to remain, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 

(Sgd.) C. D. Buchanan, 

Principal Inspector of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
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appendix a 



List of Appearances 

^Solicitor *to the^entiral E]^t^'it^Generating^Board! 0lIaSe ^ by the 

M Elretrfcity) e pS^lj<M^omnSee. Se ^ representing the North Wales (Hydro - 

ThJto^r/ - c » t “- 

Mr. P. Davis, Solicitor, representing the Farmers’ Union of Wales. 
M Un?on WlUlamS ’ Secretary ’ Merionethshire Branch of the National Farmers’ 

M CoLa Deak “’ ASS ’' Stam C ° Unty PIanning ° fflcer . Denbighshire County 
M UnTon J ° neS ’ Regional Secretar y for Transport and General Workers’ 
T tte R Coundl ,: Rur™™ nCheSte ’ reprcsenting 

Mr. T. W. Jones, M.P., Member of Parliament for Merionethshire. 



List of Witnesses 

Witnesses for the Central Electricity Generating Board 
IM Bo2d naI<1 CIark ’ CWrf PIannin ® Engineer, Central Electricity Generating 

Mr. F. R. Farmer, Chief Safety Officer, Atomic Energy Authority. 

M BoSd E ' Wacher ’ Chief Wayleave Officer, Central Electricity Generating 

Witnesses for the National Parks Commission 
T p\r!s Common. Str “ g ’ aCB ' °’ GM ’ G - M ' BE ” Chairman, National 
Mrs. J. Dower, O.B.E., J.P., Deputy Chairman, National Parks Co mmiss ion 
Witnesses called by Mr. Stanley Price, Q.C. 

C p?otltL 00^1“™^’ Chairman ’ North Wales (Hydro-Electricity) 
Mr. J. St. Bodfan Gruffydd, Landscape Architect. 

Mr. P. J. Clark, Chairman of (the Youth Hostels Association. 

Mr. Walter Tysoe, Hon. Secretary of the Ramblers Association. 
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Witnesses called by Mr. D. W. Jones-Williams 
Mr. T. E. Jenkins, Chairman of the Merionethshire County Council. 
Mr. C. J. Tuck, County Planning Officer for Merionethshire. 



Mn C. M. Jones, Member, Merionethshire County Council, Chairman of County 
Planning Committee (and the Parks Planning Committee. 



Professor J. S. Allen, Landscape Consultant to the Snowdonia National Park 
Joint Advisory Committee. 



Mr. L. P. Burrill, M.B.E., J.P., Member, Snowdonia National Park Joint Ad- 
visory Committee ; Chairman, Denbighshire County Council. 

M L'^h o?TrawSynydd rman ’ Deudraetl1 Rural District Council, representing 



Mr. L. iM. Jones, Chairman, Ffestiniog Urban District Council. 

Mr. I. R. Jones, Member, Trawsfynydd Parish Council. 

G - E- Lloyd- Jones, Member, Maentwrog Parish Council, Member, Deudraeth 
Rural District Council. 



APPENDIX B 

[An extract from a letter dated 14 th October, 1957, from the Generating 
Board to the Ministry of Power ] 

TRAWSFYNYDD NUCLEAR POWER STATION 
Suggested Planning Conditions Acceptable to the Generating Board 

1. In the construction and maintenance of the works the Board shall have 
regard : — < 

(a) to the preservation of the natural (beau/ty of the district and to the enjoy- 
ment thereof by the public ; 

(5) to the conservation of flora and fauna and geological or physiographical 
features of special scientific Interest. 

2. The Board shall after consultation with the National Parks Commission 
appoint a landscape consultant whom the Board shall consult generally in con- 
nection with their duties under condition 1 above and on questions affecting 
amenity arising out of the carrying out of the works including: — ■ 

(a) the disposal of spoil or waste material, 

(b) the reinstatement or restoration of land, 

(c) the planting and felling of frees and the planting of bushes and other 

plants. 

3. The Board shall consult Officers of the Merioneth County Council at the 
outset and throughout the operations and shall in particular submit for approval : — 

(a) plans showing the positions of all buildings and external plant to be erected 
or placed on the site, 

( b ) sketch designs followed by plans and elevations of buildings, together with 
models where appropriate, 

(c) details of all landscaping work to be carried out. 
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EL. 75/7/9 
The Secretary, 



MINISTRY OF POWER 



Central Electricity Generating Board, 
Winsley Street, 

W.l. 



Thames House South, 
Millbank, 

London, S.W.l. 
15th May, 1958. 



Sir, 




' the Minister of Power to refer to the Public Local Inquiry 

at Was nelid nit flu* \7i11txria .T-Toll Tmnm-pTTn'rrJJ A/T.-i j.-i i • .* . ... 



What I would suggest has happened here is this. The Board has looked 
around for sites. I do not make any allegation of lack of faith on their 
pant whatever. They come upon what is an obvious site from the technical 
point of view Trawsfynydd. And, having come upon what is an obvious 
site from .the technical point of view and which has obvious advantages from 
the Boards point of view, they have not made any real effort to find an 
alternative site, because .they honestly believe that any alternative site would 
at least not be technically superior to this site at Trawsfynydd." 

Lord Mills is anxious to secure further information about the steps taken by 
the Board to consider alternative sites in the North Wales area before reaching 
his decision on die Board’s application. I am accordingly instructed to invite 
you to submit a memorandum on this subject for the Minister’s consideration. 

By the Minister’s direction a copy of this letter is being sent to the persons 
named in the attached list, and I am to request that these persons should be 
furnished with a copy of the Board’s reply in case they should wish to comment 



on it. 



T am, Sir, 



Your obedient Servant, 
A. C. Campbell. 
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List 



The Clerk to the Merioneth County Council and Snowdonia Park Joint Advisory 
Committee, 

County Offices, 

Penarlag, 

Dolgeiley. 



The Secretary to the National Parks Commission, 
3, Chester Gate, 

Regents Park, 

London, N.W.l, 



The Solicitors to the North Wales (Hydro-Electricity) Protection Committee, 
Messrs. William Irons and Son, 

9, St. James’ Street, 

Sheffield, 1. 



The General Secretary, 
Farmers’ Union of Wales, 
Llys Amaetih, 

Dolgellau, 

Merioneth. 



The Clerk to the Denbighshire County Council, 
County Offices, 

Ruthin, 

Denbighshire. 

The County Secretary, 

Merioneth Branch of the N.F.U., 

Manchester House, 

Dolgeiley, 

Merioneth. 



The Regional Secretary, 

Transport & General Workers’ Union of North Wales, 
Transport House, 

Chester Road, 

Shotton, 

Chester. 



The Secretary, 

Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales, 
4, Hobart Place, 

S.W.l. 



T. W. Jones, Esq., M.P., 

On behalf of >the Welsh Labour Group of Members of Parliament, 
House of Commons, 

S.W.l. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD. 



A.2079S/CJH 

EL.75/7/9 



The Secretary, 

Ministry of Power, 
Electricity Division. 
Thames House South, 
Millbank, 

S.W.l. 



Winsley Street, 
W.l. 



2nd June, 1958. 

Trawsfynydd Nuclear Power Station 




The third paragraph of Mr. Campbell’s letter has occasioned some surprise 
because the wording might be read to suggest that an onus rests on the Board 
by the evidence they adduce to persuade objectors to agree that the Board’s 
case is established. In controversial matters of this kind unanimity is seldom 
attainable and it would be asking a great deal of objectors to acknowledge that 
they were convinced by the promoters’ case. The Board have always understood 
that the onus is upon them to convince the Minister. 

The suggestion in the statement made by Mr. Bowen, as quoted by the Ministry 
is 'that Trawsfynydd was the first site to be investigated by the Board, whereas’ 
as was made clear at the Inquiry, it was in fact the last. So far from its being 
true that no real effort was made to find an alternative site, the fact of the matter 
is that another suitable site, as stated at the Inquiry, was discovered at Edern. 

The Board s position in relation to the consideration of alternative sites was 
put categorically by Mr. Clark in reply to Mr. Bowen’s final question in cross- 
examination on this topic — 

Question : “I am suggesting that what you have really done, the exercise 
you have really carried out in this scheme, is that you have discovered 
that Trawsfynydd technically is very suitable, and having done that you 
were not really very much concerned with the possibility of a site outside 
the National Park? ” 

Answer : “ I would like to deny that emphatically, and I would like to say 
that Trawsfynydd was the last site that we investigated, not the first.” 

It is significant that the National Parks Commission through their Counsel 
did not contest that a nuclear power station should be established in North 
Wales or that Trawsfynydd is technically and economically a suitable site. Neither 
did Counsel for the Commission advocate the use of the Edern site in preference 
to Trawsfynydd. 

What made Mr. Bowen’s statement especially surprising from the Board’s 
standpoint is the fact that consultations were held with the Field Officers of 
his clients (the National Parks Commission) upon two occasions prior to the 
selection of any site, so that the Commission were aware that the Board had 
investigated various sites. Indeed, their Field Officers expressed a preference in 
all the circumstances for Trawsfynydd as against three other sites not within 
the National Park. 

In response to the invitation of the Minister, a memorandum has been prepared 
dealing with the examination of sites an North Wales for the proposed station 
and this is enclosed. A copy of this letter and of the accompanying memorandum 
has, in compliance with the Minister’s request, been sent to each of the persons 
named in the list attached to the Ministry’s letter under reply. 



Yours faithfully, 

(signed) E. J. Turner, 
Secretary. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 
TRAWSFYNYDD NUCLEAR POWER STATION 
Steps taken to consider sites in North Wales for a Nuclear Power Station 

1. It is noted that the Minister appreciates the need to site the proposed power 
station in the North Wales region of 'the Board’s Manchester Control Area, and 
seeks further information about the steps taken by the Board to consider sites in 
North Wales other than Trawsfynydd. 

2. The whole of the coast of the Lleyn Peninsula, and of Merioneth, was 
examined in ‘the context that the 275,000 volt grid system was 'being brought to 
Ffestiniog in connection with the pumped storage scheme authorised by Parliament 
in the North Wales Hydro-Electric Power Act, 1955. 

3. The extensive investigations undertaken embraced a study of all the relevant 
published data such as ordnance survey maps, Admiralty charts, R.A.F. aerial 
photographs, County development plans .and geological memoirs and an inspection 
of the whole of the coast in 'the course of which eleven areas were specifically 
examined. Planning considerations were explored by consultation with County 
Council officials. The objective was to prove, the suitability of .as many sites as 
existed in North Wales in relation to the requirements of nuclear power stations 
of current types. It was considered justifiable to place contracts for trial bores 
and other physical investigations on four coastal sites which appeared to hold 
promise. 

4. Consulting civil engineers were appointed to supervise and interpret this field 
work. Because four sites had .to .be dealt with urgently it was decided to spread 
the contracts over a number of different boring firms. Approaches were made to 
owners and tenants of the various sites and permission was negotiated to move 
men and mechanical plant on to the land. In order to obtain adequate data 
with as little interference with farming as possible the information obtained from 
the bore holes was supplemented by the use of seismic and electrical resistivity 
techniques. 

5. The first .borings were commenced in December, 1956, on a site at Llandwrog 
which was a Service airfield about to become redundant and to which immediate 
access was obtainable but 'this site soon proved unsuitable. 

6. In February, 1957, work was started on the .three other ooastal sites at 
Clynnog-fawr, Edern and Llanystumdwy. In addition to subsoil investigations 
a contract was placed with a firm of marine surveyors to explore the important 
matters of the contours of the sea bed .adjacent to each site, and the direction and 
speed of the tidal currents at all stages of tide. It may be noted that none of 
these coastal sites is in the National Park. 

7. Whilst this programme .of site investigation was in band, consultations took 
place with officials of the Merioneth County Council in the course of which 
consideration was given to the possibility .of using the hydro-electric reservoir at 
Trawsfynydd as .a source -of cooling water and it was indicated that this area would 
be suitable for a power station from the standpoint of planning and amenity. 

8. A study was made of .available data similar to that .referred 'to in Section 3 
above together with hydrological records obtained in the course of thirty years 
operation of the reservoir in connection with Maentwrog hydro-electric power 
station. A detailed inspection of the shore of the reservoir revealed that a 
promising site existed at the northern end. Consulting civil engineers were 
appointed and a boring contract was placed. As the land was owned by the 
Board it was only necessary to make arrangements for access with the tenants 
and the boring work started in May, 1957. A small .meteorological station was 
set up to provide records of temperatures and winds. 

9. Important amongst the consultations about the four sites receiving detailed 
investigation, were consultations with the Field Officers of the National Parks 
Commission. At the beginning of May, the three ooastal sites named in Section 6 
above, were discussed, and at a second meeting at the end of May the Trawsfynydd 
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site also was discussed. The agreed minutes of this second meeting of the 31st 
May, 1957, record that, taking into account the necessity for a transmission 'link 
to Ffestiniog, the Field Officers' order of preference was : — 

(.i) Trawsfynydd 

(ii) Llanystumdwy 

(iii) Edern 

(iv) Clynnog-fawr. 

10. At the request of the Central Electricity Authority the three sites in 
Caernarvonshire were formally considered by a Committee of the County Council 
in July, 1957, and copies of the .resulting memorandum and resolutions were sent 
to the Authority on the 9 th July, 1957. In a similar way the Park Planning 
Committee -of the Merioneth County Council were invited to submit their views 
on the Trawsfynydd site later the same month, and their report and resolutions 
were sent to the Authority on the 26th July, 1957. 

11. The result of all these investigations was to show that of the sites listed 
in Section 9 two were suitable for nuclear power stations. After considering all the 
factors including the opinions expressed by the County Councils and the Field 
Officers 'of the National Parks Commission, the Central Electricity Authority at 
■the beginning of August, 1957, decided to proceed with an application to build 
on the Trawsfynydd site. They also announced publicly that Edern was a suitable 
site for a future station. 

12. The cost of the investigations gives some .indication of their extent. Quite 
apart from the work of the Board’s own staff the cost of civil engineering advice, 
borings and marine surveys amounted to £33,000 in respect of the coastal sites 
investigated. The corresponding cost for the Trawsfynydd site was £4,000. 

13. Thorough consideration was given to “ alternative ” sites in the North Wales 
area. There was no question of “ coming upon an obvious site ” and then making 
no real effort to find others. The objective was not to demonstrate the unsuitability 
of sites other than Trawsfynydd but to find whatever sites were suitable. The 
investigation succeeded to the extent of proving that sites at Trawsfynydd and 
Edern were suitable and that the latter was capable of accommodating a nuclear 
power station .of considerably greater electrical output than Trawsfynydd and 
such as will he required in the future. This was clearly stated by Mr. D. Clark 
in evidence at the Public Inquiry. 

May, 1958 
BH. 1/2933 



NATIONAL PARKS COMMISSION 

3 Chester Gate, 

Regent’s Park, 

London, N.W.l 

21th June, 1958. 

G/209/2 Pt.2 
EL/75/7/9 

Dear Sir, 

Proposed Nuclear Power Station at Trawsfynydd 

The National Parks Commission have received a copy of the memorandum 
submitted by the Central Electricity Generating .Board in response to a request 
by the Minister, who was “anxious to secure further information about the 
steps taken by the Board to consider alternative sites in the North Wales area 
before reaching his decision on the Board’s application ” (your letter to the Board 
of May 15th last). The Commission now submit for the Minister’s consideration 
their comments on that memorandum (Annex A). 
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The Commission have also received a copy .of the Board’s covering letter of 
June 2nd, which contains certain observations upon the attitude of -the Commission. 
While 'those observations appear to be unrelated to a compliance with the Minister’s 
request, the Commission cannot allow them to pass, since the Board’s letter has 
been circulated to a number of persons, who in the Commission’s view, should 
now be apprised of the facts about the discussions between their officers and 
officials of 'the Central Electricity Generating Board. They accordingly also 
submit Annex B. As will be seen, ;it was agreed that those discussions were to 
be of an informal, non-committal and confidential character, and the Commission 
regret that the Board should have made any disclosures about them. 

The Commission would ask that copies of the present letter, with Annexes A 
and B, should be communicated to all recipients of copies of the Board’s letter 
and enclosure of June 2nd. 

Yours faithfully, 

Harold M. Abrahams, 
Secretary. 



The Secretary, 

■Ministry of Power, 
Thames House South, 
Millbank, 

S.W.l. 



ANNEX A 

Observations of the National Parks Commission on C.E.G.B. Memorandum 
(reference B.H.1/2933 of May, 1958) 

Paragraph 2 

“ The whole of the coast of the Lleyn Peninsula and of Merioneth was examined 
in the context 'that the 275,000 volt grid system was being brought to 
Ffestiniog. ...” 

This statement indicates that the Board’s range of search for sites was 
geographically restricted from the outset. It would now appear from a letter to 
the Commission dated May 20th 'that 'the Board have since extended their area 
of search to include the coastline of the County of Cardigan. 

Paragraph 3 

The Commission are surprised to note that no reasons are yet given for the 
rejection of seven areas (all of them unnamed) out of the eleven areas specifically 
examined, especially since at the local inquiry the basis of rejection was stated 
only in the vaguest of terms. 

Paragraph 5 

No reasons are given why Llandwrog was found to be unsuitable. This site 
lies in N.W. Caernarvonshire, outside both the Snowdonia National Park and 'the 
Lleyn area of outstanding natural beauty. 

Paragraph 9 

The Board refer to views expressed by the Commission’s field officers. As 
will be seen from Annex B, and as the Board’s officers fully understood since 
they made a similar reservation for the Board, those views were not to be regarded 
■as in any way binding on the Commission. In the Commission’s submission 
no disclosure should have been made about them. 

While the Commission would not seek to question that those unofficial views 
were expressed by 'the field officers, it should in all fairness be mentioned that, 
when giving their opinion the field officers were not aware (1) that the intention 
of the Board might be to apply for two stations tin North Wales and not for one 
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only, and (2) that the Trawsfynydd Station might have to 'be linked not only 
with the Ffestiniog Station, but also by a long western loop transmission line 
with Bangor. These new factors weighed much with the Commission when, in 
due course, they formally considered the Board’s application. 

Paragraph 10 

While the views of the Merioneth County Council were outlined at the local 
inquiry, the Commission are unable to comment on the views of the Caernarvon- 
shire County Council, as expressed in the memorandum and resolutions sent to the 
Board on 9th July, 1957, since these are not quoted. 

Paragraph 11 

The Commission once again note that no reasons are given why the sites at 
Llanystumdwy and Clynnog-Fawr were considered unsuitable. The Commission 
also draw attention to the fact that, while the Board sought the formal opinions 
of both the Caernarvonshire and Merioneth County Councils on the sites within 
their areas before deciding to go ahead with an application for Trawsfynydd and 
to state publicly that Edem was a suitable site, they did not similarly consult the 
Commission. And they now endeavour to justify this by referring to the informal 
views expressed by the Commission’s field officers which, it should be noted, 
were based upon information which was to be treated as confidential and not 
to be disclosed to members of the Commission other than the Chairman (see 
Annex B). This is all the more surprising when it is recalled that on 13 th March. 
1957, i.e. only two months before the Board’s consultations with the County 
Councils, 'the Minister of Power had stated in Parliament that it is only when the 
Authority (i.e. the C.E.A.) “ are satisfied from these consultations ” [with, inter 
alia, as the Minister made clear, the National Parks Commission] “ that there is 
no serious objection to their proposals that they make a formal submission 
(Official Report, Hope of Lords, Vol. 202, No. 45, col. 557.) At no stage prior 
to the formal submission of the .application in respect of Trawsfynydd on 20th 
August, 1957, did the Board seek 'the Commission’s formal observations. 

The Ministry’s letter states that the Minister is “anxious to secure further 
information about the steps taken by the Board to consider alternative sites in 
the North Wales area . . ”. In 'the Commission’s submission the Board’s letter 

and memorandum add little, if anything, to the evidence given on their behalf 
at the local inquiry. In particular, the Board do not explain why the area of 
search was 'limited to the coasts “ of 'the Lleyn Peninsula and Merioneth ”, and 
why of the eleven coastal sites “ specifically examined ” only one, Edem, situated 
in the Lleyn .area of outstanding natural beauty, was considered to be suitable. 



ANNEX B 

Observations of the National Parks Commission on C.E.G.B. letter 
(reference A.207/95/CJH) of 2nd June, 1958/ 

5th Paragraph 

“It is significant that the National Parks Commission through their Counsel 
did not contest that a nuclear power station should be established in North Wales 
or that Trawsfynydd is technically and economically a suitable site.” 

The suggestion that this is significant shows a complete misunderstanding of the 
Commission’s position, which was made abundantly clear at the inquiry. The 
Comrnission were not concerned to contest either of these propositions. 

“ Neither did Counsel for the Commission advocate the use of the Edem site 
in preference to Trawsfynydd.” 

This is true, for the very good reason that the question of Edem as an alternative 
was not an issue at the inquiry, the Commission having been advised by the Board 
in a letter dated 8th August, 1957, that Trawsfynydd and Edem were not 
alternatives, but that Trawsfynydd was proposed for first development. The 
question of Edem as an alternative to Trawsfynydd did not, therefore, arise. 
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6th Paragraph 

The Board refer to vieiws expressed by the Commission’s field officers, but the 
Board have not informed the Minister of the circumstances in which those views 
were expressed. The Commission accordingly set out below the background 
to the consultations between their officers and those of the Board : — 

Early in 1957 there were press reports that North Wales was to have an “ atomic 
development and research centre”. One newspaper (the Western Mail of 31st 
January, 1957), reported that this would be a second Harwell. Enquiry of the 
Atomic Energy Authority established, however, that there was no plan for such 
a project, hut 'that the C.E.A. were considering establishing a nuclear power station 
in North Wales. 

On 6th March, 1957, the Secretary to the Commission attended a meeting in 
fixe Ministry of Housing and Local Government, when representatives of the 
C.E.A. outlined the broad picture so far as proposed nuclear power stations were 
concerned. After that meeting, and at the Commission’s request, officers of the 
Commission met officers of the C.E.A. on 12th April when arrangements were 
inade for consultations to foe held between the Commission’s officers and officers 
of the C.E.A., it being agreed that : — 

(1) Consultation would be between the Commission’s field officers and 
appropriate officials of the C.E.A. 



(2) The information exchanged would be confidential to the Chairman and 

Staff of the Commission and would not be divulged to local authorities 
amenity Societies or others without express consent of the Authority! 

(3) The views of the field officers, as officials, would not bind the Commission 
who might conceivably wish to express different views .at a later stage 
A similar reservation was made on behalf of the C.E.A. officials. 

In view of these dear reservations it is surprising that the C.E.G.B. should 
suggest, as they do., that these unofficial views were one of the factors which 
influenced them in their decision to proceed with an application to build on the 
Trawsfynydd site. 



At then first meeting (on 6th May) 'the field officers were informed of only 
three sites— Llanystumdwy, Rhos-y-llan and Clynmog-Fawr. At their second 
meeting (on 31st May) they were told that “a fact finding investigation was 
proceeding Trawsfynydd ”, and were asked to put the four sites in order of 
preference after taking into account the necessity for a link between the nuclear 
power station and the pumped storage scheme at Ffestiniog ”, 

ft is notable that this second meeting took place the day after Mr. Clark had 
written to 'the Merioneth County Planning Officer (with whom it is now known 
that conversations about the Trawsfynydd site had been held since February) 
indicating that there were no objections to his discussing the Trawsfynydd nrooosals 
with the responsible leaders of public opinion ”. * 

As previously stated, the views of 'the field officers wore not to be regarded 
as m any way binding on the Commission, and certainly could not be equated 
with the formal opinions of the Caernarvonshire and Merioneth County Councils 
It was not possible to seek a formal view from file Commission at this stage or 
indeed until ia much later date, in view of the Board’s request, which was respected 
that the information discussed with ifche field officers should not be disclosed 
to the members of the Commission, other than the Chairman. 
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CYMDEITHAS DIOGELU HARDDWCH CYMRU 



COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL WALES 
C.P.R.W. 

4 Hobart Place, 
London, S.W.l. 

Sloane 4280 
16th June, 1958. 

Ref . 193 

The Secretary, 

Ministry of Power, 

Electricity Division, 

Thames House South, 

Millbank, London, S.W.l. 



Sir, 

Proposed Nuclear Power Station at Trawsfynydd. 

Your Ref. 75/7/9 dated 15/5/58 & 6/6/58. 

The Executive Committee of the Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales, 
at ia meeting on 11th June, 1958, have given careful consideration to the 
Memorandum on “ the steps taken to consider sites in North Wales, for a Nuclear 
Power Station” received from the Central Electricity Generating Board under 
cover of a letter from Mr. E. J. Turner, dated 2nd June, 1958. 

The Committee are in no doubt that a great deal of work and expense was 
put into the exploration of alternative sites, but we submit, with respect, that 
the contents of the Board’s Memorandum are no final answer to the perfectly 
reasonable possibility that the Board had made up its mind that Trawsfynydd 
was the site for which they intended to make their application, provided that 
their investigations revealed no insuperable difficulties. It had such obvious 
advantages from the Board’s point of view. 

Yet, it is noticeable that no attempt is made, even in simple terms, to set 
out the :actual technical reasons why it was so much preferable to the other 
“ eleven areas ” which the Board in paragraph 3 of their Memorandum, say they 
examined. Why, for instance, was the Llandwrog site “ soon proved unsuitable ” 
(paragraph 5)? Nor are the eleven areas specified. We should like to know which 
they were. The Board’s Manchester Control Area, we are advised, covers Anglesey 
and all the North Wales counties, including Flintshire, and extends as far south 
as the Rheidol Valley. Did the Board examine sites in Anglesey or Cardiganshire? 
There is good rock foundation and plenty of cooling waiter facilities off the 
Anglesey coast for a nuclear power station and we know that the Board were 
asked to investigate sites in Cardiganshire. 

Presumably the assumption that only Caernarvonshire and Merioneth offer 
eligible choices is on the basis that Tanygrisiau must take its current from the 
nuolear power station. We note (paragraph 9) .that it is stated that the agreed 
minutes of the meeting of 31st May, 1957, record that, taking into account the 
necessity for a transmission link to Ffestiniog, the order of preference of the 
Field Officers of the National Parks Commission placed Trawsfynydd first and 
Llansturndwy second. This underlined requirement needs clarification. The 
assumption made by the Electricity Authority when the North Wales (Hydro- 
Electricity) Bill was in Committee in 1955 was that the current would be imported 
at night from Merseyside for the pumping. The alleged necessity for proximity 
to the Ffestiniog Station plays so large a part in these negotiations that we should 
like the matter cleared up, especially as a National Park and an Area of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty are involved at Trawsfynydd and Edem respectively. 

We note, too, that considerable stress is placed upon the consultations with the 
Field Officers of the National Parks Commission, but surely it is with the decision 
of the National Parks Commission itself as communicated to the Electricity 
Authority and published in their Annual Report that we are concerned? 
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We note, further (paragraph 10) that the three Caernarvonshire sites were con- 
sidered by a Committee of the County Council in July, 1957, but the views 
expressed by the Committee are not disclosed. Was the Lleyn A.O.N.B. mentioned? 
It is curious that whereas the Board go out of 'their way to stress (paragraph 6) that 
“ none of these coastal sites ” investigated is in a National Park, they make no 
reference to the A.O.N.B. 

They must have known that the Lleyn Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty, 
designated iin !May, 1957, was involved. Yet they went out of their way to 
announce that Edeirn had been selected as a suitable site for a nuclear power 
station, while at about the same time it was being stated at a public inquiry on 
their behalf, and in mitigation of the choice of the site at Hinkley Point in 
Somerset, that it was .not in an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 

Now that the steps taken by the Board before the application was made to 
use the site at Trawsfynydd had been revealed, we should like to know ; please: 

(a) The reasons why Trawsfynydd was thought to be the best site compared 
with others available outside the Park in the North Wales Region of 
the Board’s Manchester Control Area. 

(Z>) Particulars of the eleven sites investigated, and the reasons for the 
rejection of 'those found to be unsuitable. 

(c) Whether it is in fact necessary for the Ffestiniog Station to take its 
current from the Nuclear Power Station and 

(d) Why sites elsewhere in the Board’s Manchester Control Area, e.g. in 
Anglesey and Cardiganshire, were not investigated before coming to 
a decision about their application for a site in North Wales, 

As a site at Edern in the Lleyn A.O.N.B. is again mentioned as suitable and 
capable of 'accommodating a nuclear power station of considerably greater electrical 
output, I am asked to enclose for the Minister’s information a copy of a resolution 
passed by the Executive Committee at the meeting on 1 1 th June, 1958. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
Chairman. 

Enel. 

Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales 
Resolution! on the proposed Atomic Power Station near Edern, Lleyn, 
passed by the Executive Committee on 1 1th June, 1958. 

“ While fully concerned for the local employment and prosperity of Gwynedd, 
we are conscious of our responsibility, under our Constitution, for the preservation 
and .enhancement of natural beauty in the area of Lleyn, designated under the 
National Parks Act as .an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty, for the benefit 
of the nation. 

“ A public inquiry has now been held into the application for the siting of a 
nuclear power station at Trawsfynydd. We believe that no. further application 
should be made by the Central Electricity Generating Board, for a nuclear power 
station to be built within or adjacent to the National Park, or the Area of Out- 
standing Natural Beauty, until ia survey has proved that no other sites exist in 
North Wales which can meet the requirement. 

“ If there ds no conclusive evidence based on such a survey, we see no alternative 
but to oppose such an application so far as lies within our power, -and to work 
with others in so opposing, because we consider that the building, of nuclear 
stations with reactor blocks, transformer and switching gear, protective fencing, 
etc., 'and with ithe multiplicity of super grid pylons and cables, Is contrary to the 
preservation and enhancement of natural beauty as prescribed in the National 
Parks Act, .and that it will result in a permanent loss of -enjoyment by the public. 

“ We believe that the pattern of Welsh agricultural life ought to be maintained 
and, iin. particular, the type of agriculture made possible by the climate of Lleyn. 
Therefore large-scale industry should be actively encouraged iin the already 
industrialised .areas of North Wales, and small-scale industry in the existing towns 
and villages. We are anxious to see this natural development vigorously pursued.” 
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NORTH WALES (HYDRO-ELECTRICITY) PROTECTION COMMITTEE 



The Secretary, 

The Ministry -of Power, 
Electricity Division, 
Thames House South, 
Mdllbank, 

London, S.W.l. 



From : 22, Endcliffe Crescent, Sheffield. 
Telephone 65822. 

6th June, 1958. 



Dear Sir, 

Proposed Trawsfynydd Nuclear Power Station 

With reference to the Central Electricity Generating Board’s letter and 
memorandum of 2nd June, 1958, addressed to you, we submit the following 
comments. 

Paragraph (1) of the memorandum. The “ North Wales ” region of the “ North 
West, Merseyside & North Wales” Generating Division is a much wider field 
than that with which the C.E.G.B.’s memorandum concerns itself. Parts of the 
Anglesey coast seem fully suitable, having strong rock foundations and deep water 
dose inshore ; we note too that the coast of Cardiganshire, down to. the mouth 
of the Rheidol, has not been covered. Further, a strict limit of the search to 
sites actually within the administrative boundary of the North Wales region might 
preclude the choice of a suitable site a few miles outside 'the boundary. We 
therefore wish to question the advisability of so limiting the search for a site, 
particularly as the electricity which will be generated will be fed into the national 
grid. 

Doubtless the search was limited to Caernarvonshire and to Merioneth, because 
this gave the easiest connection to Ffestiniog, ion the basis that Ffestiniog ought 
to draw its pumping power from a nuclear station. We point out that when 
the Hydro-Electric Power Act (1955) was in Committee in the House of Lords, 
the case then .argued by the promoters did not rest on this basis: the current 
was to be brought in at nights, for pumping, from Merseyside and it seems an 
improper policy to put a nuclear station in a National Park or Area of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty in order to secure the proximity of Ffestiniog and the economy 
of using its transmission line. (Since a 275 kV line along the North Wales coast 
is in. any case under consideration, a connection in to it from an Anglesey nudear 
station does not seem an unreasonable 'or extravagant requirement.) 

Paragraph (2) of the memorandum. Our comment on this is included in our 
comment on paragraph (1). 

Paragraph (3). The “ eleven areas ” are not specified. 

Paragraphs (4) and (5). Boring began in December, 1956, so we can infer 
that contracts were being negotiated in November, 1956. Since at Trawsfynydd 
boring did not 'begin until May, 1957 (paragraph 8) which is six months later, we 
infer that this idea of using Trawsfynydd was an afterthought — indeed, by the 
dates, it was quite obviously 'this. It seems likely from the wording of paragraph (7) 
(“ consideration was given ” and “ it was indicated ”) that this idea was put forward 
by the County Council. No objection can lie to afterthoughts ; but it does seem 
odd that a group of expert researchers should at the last moment accept with 
acclaim what during several months they had not thought of at all. 

Paragraph (5). Why Llandwrog was unsuitable, is not explained. 
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Paragraph (6). That none of the coastal sites examined were in the National 
"k is duly recorded. But in 1956-57, when the tavesta'gations were proceeding, 
I “designation” of Lleym as A.O.N.B. was known to the Caernarvonshire 
unty Council, with whom the National Parks Commission, held consultations 
the boundaries, and to the Field Officers, with whom the Authority had con- 
ances in May, 1957, and from whom they could have requested information, 
sym was designed an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty by the National Parks 
mmission on 13th September, 1956, and confirmed by the Minister of Housing 
1 Local Government ion 27th iMay, 1957. There was, therefore, a very definite 
iection to Edeym and to Clynoog, iboth of them in the A.O.N.B. ; but the 
fiiority did not, and do not mention 'this. Yet at the Hinkley Point inquiry 
id in. the same month, May, 1957), tire Authority made a special point of 
;uimg in their own defence that the site was not in an A.O.N.B. ; so clearly they 
re aware of an impediment where an A.O.N.B. existed. 

jlandiwrog and Llanystumdwy not only were not in the A.O.N.B. but, being 
then to the east, needed only shorter pylon lines .if they were linked to 
istiniog, which was an advantage. 

Paragraph (9). The Board describe consultations with the National Parks 
mmassion’s Field Officers. This appears to us to be without any significance 
the National Parks Commission did not approve their Field Officers’ preferences, 
tee mouths after the consultation about Trawsfynydd 'the Commission's alarm 
rut this project was expressed to the Merioneth County Council, with whom 
Authority itself was in continuous touch ; .and a month after that the National 
ks Commission made public this opinion — “ We are deeply ooncemed that the 
rwdonia National Park should have been chosen as the proposed site for the 
t nuclear power station in Wales. The proposed power station, occupying, it 
ms, some 200 acres and including an outdoor switching compound, must, 
vever well designed, 'remain a large and incongruous feature, and must be 
irsly out of place in a National Park.” • (Page 21, Eighth Report of the National 
ks Commission for the year ending 30th September, 1957.) 

’aragraph (10). We are puzzled why in these discussions with the Caemarvon- 
-e County Council nothing was said at all— as would appear — about the Lleyn 
l.N.B. And no information is given in the Authority’s memorandum as to 
opinion in general expressed by Caernarvonshire County Council. 

'aragraph (13). We agree that at Trawsfynydd there was no question of 
tming upon an obvious site” and making no effort to find others. On the 
.trary, the Trawsfynydd site had been in no way obvious to the Authority. 

Yours faithfully, 

Gerald Haythornthwaite, 
Acting Chairman. 
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